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A desolate river is twixt them twain— 
Dark roll its billows of sorrow and pain ; 
And a mournful wood and a barren shore 
Blope to its wild waves evermore. 


No lilies giadden its cloudy strand, 

But there are dim foot-prints in the sand | 
And ever a wailing cry of pain 

Drifts over its eddies of wind and rain 


And the name of this sorrowful river is Parc. 
@h, dark are its billows and deep its tide ; 
And the moan of its midnight flood is crossed 
By the wail of a peace forever lost. 


BStrewing the strand of this solemn flood, 
Lie the pale wrecks of the lovely and good ; 
His heart of ice and his lips of death 

Are not more cold than her ruined faith 


For the temple of beauty once their own, 
The ruthless spoiler hath overthrown. 
The glory dismantled, the shrine laid low 
Her spirit was bruised on long ago. 


The noiseless steps of grief and pain 
Are blotted out by the wind and rain, 
And only the wild floods hurrying by, 
Moan of her buried misery. 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


THREE KINDS OF FOLLY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED COUBT FARM.” 





MOAT-GRANGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘They had brought down the pheasants in 
plenty ; never had a First of October afforded 


' better spoil; and they had lingered long at the 


sport, for evening was drawing on. Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the owner of Moat-Grange—which was 
a desolate Grange enough, to Jook at, with the 
remeins of a moat round it, long since filled in 
~simed at the last bird he meant to hit that 
day, and missed it. He handed his gun to his 
gamekeeper. 

“Bhall I load again, sir?” 

“No. We have had enough for one day, 
Hardy; and it is getting late. Come along, 
Charles. Oscar, are you satisfied 7” 

“He must be greedy if he is not,” broke in 
the hearty voice of Mr. Cleveland, a neighbor, 
who had joined their sport. “He ought to 
leave some.” 

“You'll come home and dine with us, Cleve- 
land,” interposed Mr. Dalrymple, as they turn- 
ed towards the Grange. 

“ What, in this trim? Mrs. Dalrymple would 
say I made myself free and easy.”’ 

“Nonsense! You know we don’t stand upon 
ceremony. James will give your boots a brush. 
And, if you insiet on being smart, I will lend 
you a coat.” 

“As you have, before now. 
Then I don’t care if I do. 


Thank you. 
Look out, Charles ; 
And, turning round, Mr. 
Cleveland fired his gun in the air. 

“What is that for?” demanded Oscar Dal- 
rymple, a relative of the family, who was visit- 
ing at the Grange. ‘You have wasted the 
charge.” 

“I never carry home a piece loaded,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I have too many young ones to 
risk it; they are in all parte of the house at 
onoe, and putting their hands to everything. 
Neither do I think it fair to carry it into the 
house of « friend.” 

Oscar Dalrymple drew down the corners of 
his mouth, rendering his cold, unpleasing face, 
more unpleasing. At that moment, a bird rose 
within range, Oscar raised his gun, fired, and 
brought it down. ‘That is how I like to waste 
good shot and powder,” said he. 

“All right, Mr. Oscar,” merrily answered 
Mr. Cleveland. “To use it m better than to 
waste it, but to waste it is better than to run 
risks. All the accidents that happen with guns, 
happen from want of precaution.” 

“Shall I draw your charge, Mr. Charles!” 
asked Hardy, who had a reverence for Mr. 
Cleveland and al] he said, having once served 
his father. 

“Draw the oharge from mg gun!” returned 
Charles Dalrymple. “No. I can take care of 
my playthings, if others can't,” he added, in a 
lower tone to Hardy, with all the self surety of 
a young and vain man. 

Presently Farmer Lee came up, winding 
across the stubble towards his home. They 
were on the farmer's grounds then, who rented 
ander Mr. Dairymple. 

“Femous good sport to-day, hasn't it been, 
squire?” cried he, touching his hat to hia land- 
lord. 

“Famous. Never better. Will you accept 
a pair, Lee!” continued Mr. Dalrymple. “ We 
have bagged plenty.” 





| motrow and talk it over with you: I can't stop 





} 
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“*Twasn't much. Good afternoon, gentlemen ; 
your servant, squire.” 

“Ob—I say—Lee,” called out Charles, as the 
farmer was turning homewards, while the reet 
of the party pursued their way, “about the 
mud in that weir’ Hardy says it will hurt the 
fish to do it now.” 

“ That's just what I told you, Mr. Charles.” 

“Well, thes— But I'll come down to- 


now.” 

“As you please, sir. I shall be somewhere 
about.” 

Charles Dalrymple turned too hastily. His 
foot caught against something rising from the 
stubble, and in saving himself he nearly dropped 
his gun. He recovered the gun, with a jerk, 
but the trigger was touched, he never knew 
how, or with what, and the piece went «ff. A 
ery in front, a coufusion, one down, and the 
others gathered round him, was all Churles Dal- 
rymple saw, as through «a mist. He dropped 
the gun, started forward, and gave veut to a 
cry of anguish. For it was his father who had 
fallen. 

The most collected was Oscar Dalrymple. 
He alwaye was collected: his nature was too 
cold ever to be put out. He held up his rela- 
tive’s head and shoulders, and strove to ascer- 
tain the injury. Mr. Dalrymple, though very 
pale, had not fainted, and he opened his eyes. 

“Oh, father,” cried Charles, with a wail of 
grief, as he threw himself beside him, “I did 
not do it purposely—I don’t know how it hap- 
pened.” 4 

“Purposely, no, bey,” answered his father, 
inakindtone. “Cheer up. I do not believe 
there’s much harm done. Cleveland, I think 
the damage is in my left leg.” 

Mr. Dalrymple was right. The charge had 
entered the calf of the lefi leg. Oscar cut the 
leg of the trowser round at the knee with a pen- 
knife, and drew it off, and the boot. The blood 
was running freely. As a matter of course, not 
a soul present knew what ought to be done, 
whether anything or nothing, all being pro- 
foundly ignorant of the simple principles of sur- 
gery, but they stumbled to the conclusion that 
tying it up might stop the blood. 

“Not that handkerchief,” interrupted Mr. 
Cleveland, as Oscar introduced a silk one for 
the purpose; “take mine; it is white and 
linen. The first thing will be to get him 
home.” 

“The first thing must be to get a doctor,” 
said Oscar. 

“Of course. But we can move him home 
while advice is coming.” 

“‘ My house is nearer than the Grange,” said 
Farmer Lee. “ Better take him there.” 

“No; get me home,” interposed Mr. Dal- 
rymple. 

“ My house is not a stone’s throw off, and the 
best room shall be at yeur service, sir. You 
know that.” 

“Yea, Lee. But—this may be alongjob. I 
would rather be taken home.” 


“ The squire thinks that home’s home,” cried 
the gamekeeper. “ And so it ie; ‘specially in ill- 
nese.” 

The difficulty was, how to get him there. 
But necessity, as we all know, is the true mo- 
ther of invention; and by help of a mattress, 
procured from Farmer Lee’s, with impromptu 
bearings to it, made of “webbing,” as Miss 
Judith Lee called some particularly strong tape 
she happened to have by her, the gamekeeper, 
two laborers, and Mr. Lee started with their 
load. Oscar walked by Mr. Dalrymple’s side ; 
Charies, in a state of distraction, had flown off 
to the town for medical assistance; and Mr. 
Cleveland volunteered to go forward and pre 
pare Mrs. Dalrymple. 


Mre. Dalrymple was in one of the old-fa- 
shioned sitting-roome of the Grange, with her 
daughters. Old-fashioned as regarded its con- 
struction, and ite carved oak panelling, dark as 
mahogany; handsome and modern as regarded 
its furniture and fittings up. Mrs. Dalrymple, 
an agreeable woman of three or four-and-forty, | 
had rieen, and was bending over the tambour- | 
work of their visitor, Mies Lynn, telling her it 
was too dusk to do more then; Selina Dal- 
rymple was trying a piece of new music, talk- 
ing and laughing at the same time; »nd Alice 
Dalrymple, lame and an invalid, was on her re- 
clining sofa, near the window. 

“ Here is Mr. Cleveland by himself,” exolaim- 
ed Alice, seeing him pass. ‘1 wouder where 
the others are !” 


| dead man, a leg of his pantaloons cut off, and 





Mrs. Dalrymple raised her head, and went, | 
in her simple, hospitable fashion, to open the | 
hall door. 
approach, she retreated, and stood just inside | 
the oak parlor. 


claimed, as be came in after her. 

“Toey are behind,” replied Mr. Cleveland. | 
He bed been thinking, as he came along, that 
he would make hght of the aceident, at the first | 


| telling; quite a joke of it; 20 as to prepare | : 
The er gladly took the pheasants. He | them without alarm. “We have bagged such | yourself. Here have I been impressing your 


had no time to go shooting, himself, or did not | 4 quantity, Mrs. Dalrymple; and your husband | 
choose to make it: work, with Farmer Lee, | has asked me to dinuer; and is going to ac | 
was all in all. “J shall tell my daughters you | commodste me with a coat, as well. Ob, but, | 
thet them on purpose, squire,’ said he, jest | talking of bagging, and dinner, and coats, I hope 
| you have plenty of hot water in the house; | 


ingly. 


“Deo,” laughed Charles Dalrymple. “Tell 


Miss Judith I shot them for her: in return for | 
ber sewing up that rent in my coat, the other | 


day, and making me decent to go home. 
fence, where I fell, mended yet, farmer '" 


Is the | 


“ Mended yet !"" echoed Mr. Lee. “It was up 


again in an hour after you left, Mr. Charles.” 

a Ah' 
aod punctuality,” returned Charies. 
must let me have the cost.”’ 


“Time enough for that.” said the farmer. | “ Ovear is too cautions to get into burt.” 


I know you are the essence of order | 
“ You | 


j 


baths, and all the rest of it. One of us has 
hurt his leg, aud we may want no end of hot 
water to wash it.” 

“ That ie Charles, I know,” said Selina. “ He 
ie always getting into some scrape. Look at 
what he did at Lee's last week.” 

“No; it 


again.” 


is not Obarles, for once. Guess 


“Is it Osear?” 


“Oscar '” interposed Alice. from her sofa. 


Putting it back for Mr. Cleveland’s | 
| the town. 


“What a long day you have hed!” she ex- Forth and Dr. Tyler, who had been to a 


“T think | 
you must ail be tired. Where are the others [” 


“Then who is it?” cried Mrs. Dalrymp'e, 
looking up. “Is it much ’” 

“What should you say to ite being me?” 
said Mr. Cleveland, sitting down, and stretch- 
ing out one leg, as if were stiff and he could not 
bend it. 

“Oh, dear!” uttered Mrs. Dalrymple, ranning 
forward with a footetool, “how did it hap- 
pen’ You ought not to have walked home.” 

“No,” said he, “my leg is all fight. It is 
Dalrymple; he has hurt his a little.” 

“How did he do it? Isit the knee’ Did 
he fall?” was reiterated around. 

“It is nothing,” interrupted Mr. Cleveland. 
“But we would not Jet him walk home. AndI 
came on to tell you, leet you should be alarmed 
at seeing him brought.” 

“ Brought!” said Mrs. Dairymple. ‘ How do 
you mean? Who is bringing him?” 

“ Hardy and Farmer Lee. J suppose, left to 
himeelf, he would have been for running all! the 
way here, and leaping the ditchea over the 
shortest cut, 80 we just made him lie down ona 
mattress, and they are carrying it. Miss Judith 
supplied us.” 

“‘Tias he sprained hie leg?” 

“No,” carelessly returned Mr. Cleveland. 
“He has managed to get a little shot into it; 
but—" 

“Shot!” interrupted Mre. Dalrymple, in a 
frightened tone. ‘ Shot?” 

“Tt is nothing, I assure you,” said Mr. Cleve- 
land. “‘A very slight wound. He will be out 
with us in a week again.” 

“Ob, Mr. Cleveland,” she faintly uttered, 
“you have quite upset me. Is it serious!” 

“Serious! Don’t you see how merry I am? 
The most serious part is the trowsers. Osear, 
in his alarm, hke you, as to seriousness, decapi- 
tated their leg at the knee. They will never be 
fit to wear again,” added Mr. Cleveland, with a 
grave face. , 

“We will turn them over to Charlea’s 
stock,” said Selina. “I am sure, what with 
one random action or another, half his clothes 
are in ribbons.” 

“ How was it done?” inquired Alice. 

“ An accident,” replied Mr. Cleveland. ‘‘One 
never does know too well how such occur.” 

“We must send for a doctor,” observed Mrs. 
Dalrymple, rising hastily. ‘‘ However slight it 
may be, | shall not know how to treat it.” 

“Do not trouble yourself. We thought of 
that, and Charlee is gone for Forth. I sup- 
pose his bed is ready, Mre. Dalrymple? He 
should be laid there at once. Better be on the 
safe side.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple quitted the room. Mr. Cleve- 
land also quitted it, and went to the hall door, 
and stood there looking out, his hands in the 
pocket of his velveteen coat. Some one came 
quietly up, and stood by him; it was Selina 
Dalrymple, trembling. 

“Mr. Cleveland,” she whispered, “is it not 
worse than you have said? I think you have 
been making light of it tous. Pray tell me the 
truth; you hnow I am not excitable, like 
Alice” 

““My dear, I made light of it, in one sense, 
because I wished to prevent unnecessury alarm. 
But I assure you, I do not think there is any 
serious hurt.” 

“ Was it his own gan went off!” 

“me.” 

“Whose ?” 

“ Charles's.” 

“Oh! But I might have told it,” she added, 
her shocked tone giving place to une of anger. 
“ Charles is guilty of carelessness every day of 
hia life— wanton carelessness.” 

“He is careless,” replied Mr. Cleveland, 
“but he has a good heart, and is always 60 sorry 
for his faults.” 

“Yes. lis life is made up of careless ac- 
tions and repentance. How dreadful to re- 
flect that he should have shot papa!” 

“ Do not apeak of it in that aspect, my dear. 
I beLeve it will prove but a trifling hurt. But 
to see him borne here on a mattress, like a 


bis own leg bandaged up, might have frightened 
some of you into illness, so I came to prepare 
you. Selina, were I you, I would draw the 
curtains before the window. They will soon 
be here, and a little thing flurries Alice. And 
do not let her run out here, when they come.” 
Selina went in to act upon this advice; Mr. 
Cleveland remained at the door. Soon he heard 
feet coming round the house, and at the same 
time he saw, to his surprise, the gig of the sur- 
geon, turning off from the road. How quick 
Charles had been! He eould not have been to 


No; it proved that he had met them, Mr. 


country consultation. All three were crammed 
into the gig. Charles jumped out first, and be- 
gan rushing about like a mad creature. Mr. 
Cleveland went out, and laid hands upon him. 


“You will do more harm than you have al- 
ready done, young sir, unless you can control 


mother and sisters with the conviction that it 
is nothing more than a few fleabites, and you 
are going to upset all I have done. Be calm be 
fore them, at anyrate.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cleveland! you talk of calmress! | 
Perhaps I have killed my father.” 


“T hope not. But I dare say a great deal de- 





pends upon his being kept quiet and tranquil. 
Remember that. If you cannot,” added Mr. | 
Ceveland, walking him forward a few paces, | 
“TI will just march you over to my honse, and | 
you shall etop there till all fear of danger is | 
over.” | 

“IT will be calm,” said Charles, “I promise | 
you. “Repentance,” he continued, bitterly, | 


| ‘whether controlled or not, will do him no 


good, so I hsd better keep it to myself. I wish 
I had shot my own head off first.” 


“There you begin again! Will you be 
quiet 7” 
“Yes, I will. IT] go and pace about where 


they can’t see me, and get rid of myself that 
way.” 

He wrenched himself from the Honorable 
Mr. Cleveland, went te the back of the house 
and began strijing among some cabbages in 
the kitchen-garden. Poor Charles Dalrymple 
felt then as if it would be a mercy, for which 
he should be ever thankful, if his head were off. 
He was generous, affectionate, but thoughtless, 
and most impuleive. 

As the gamekeeper was departing, after 
helping with his master upstairs, he de 
tected Charles's restless movements, and went 
to him. 

“Ab, Mr. Charles, it’s bad enough. but tear- 
ing about won't do no good. If vou hai but let 
me draw thst there charge! Mr. Cleveland's 
ideas is sure to be right; the earl’s always was, 
atore him.” 

Charles “tore” about worse than before, 
clearing six-and-twenty cabbages at a astride. 
“How did my father bear the transport home, 
Hardy?” 

“Pretty well. A bit fairtish he was.” 

‘“* Hardy, I will never touch a gun sgaio.” 

‘* Not till the next time, I den’t suppose you 
will, Mr. Charles. You may touch ’em, sir, but 
you must be more careful of ’em.” 

Charles groaned. 

“This is the seeond accident of just the same 
sort that I have been in,” continued Hardy. 
“The other was at the earl’s, when I was a 
youngeter. Two red-coat blades had come 
down there with the young lord, him as is now 
the earl, for a week’s sport, and one of 'em (he 
seemed to us keepers as if he had never hand- 
Jed a gun in all his born days) got the shot into 
the other’s calf—just as it has been got this 
evening into the squire’s. That was a worse 
accident, though, than this will be, I hope. He 
was laid up at the inn, close by where it hap- 
pened, for six weeks, and then—” 

“And then—did it terminate fatally?’ in- 
terrupted Charles, scarcely above his breath. 

“Law no, sir! At the end of the six weeks 
he was on his legs, as strong as ever, and went 
back to Lunnon—or wherever it was he came 
from.” 

Charles Dalrymple drew a relieved breath. 

“T shall go in and hear what the surgeons 
say,” said he, restlesaly. 

The medical men were still with Mr. Dal- 
rymple, and Charles entered the oak parlor. 
Mies Lynn was standing before the fire. No 
one else was there. 

“ Charles,” she eaid, “ I wanted to see you. 
Deo you fear this will be very bad?” 

“T don’t know,” was the desponding an- 
swer. 

‘“ Whose gun was it that did the mischief?” 

“Whose gun. Have you not heard?” he 
broke forth, in a tone of fierce self-reproach. 

“No,” said she, looking at him. 

“ MINE, of course. And if he dics, I shall 
have murdered him.” 

Mise Lyun’s countenance faded to sorrow 
with the words, but she did not speak. 

“T see what you think, Isabel,” he said, in 
the mood to view all things in a gloomy light; 
“that you will be better without me than with 
me. Cancel our engagement, if you will. I 
cannot say I do not deserve it.” 

‘No, Charles, I was not thinking of that,” she 
anewered, the tears, which had risen to her 
eyes, glistening in the glow of the fire. “I 
was thinking whether I could say or do any- 
thing that would induce you to become more 
thoughtful—more like a rational being.” 

** And less like a fool. Say it out, Isabel.” 

“You are anything but that, and you know 
it. Only you will act from impulse. You think, 
speak, move, without the slightest deliberation : 
it is all impulse.” 

“In pulse could hardiy have been at fault 
It was a horrible accident, and I shall 
deplore it to the last hour of my life. But it was 
an accident that might have happened to any 
one else: to Oscar, cautious as he is.” 

“ How was it?” 

“I cannot tell. I had been spesking to Lee, 
and was turning sharp round te catch up the 
others, and the gun went off. Perhaps the 
trigger eaught my eoat sleeve. Yes, that part 
was pure accident, Isabel, but there is some- 
thing worse connected with it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 


“Not five minutes previously, Cleveland had 
fired off his gun. because he would not bring it 
in, loaded. Hardy asked if be should draw the 
charge from mine, and I Asughtily answered 
that I could take good careof it. Why did I not 
let him do it?” added Charles, striding the 
room in his vexation, as be had previously strode 
the cabbages ; ‘“‘ what aa idiot I was! You had 
better give me up, Isabel?” 

She turned and glanced at him, and he came 
towards her and laid his hands on her ehou!- 
ders and looked into her eyes by the light of 
the fire. 

“It may be to your interest,” he whispered. 
“Bome day I may be shevting you, in one of 
my careless moods. What do you say, Isa- 
bel 1” 

She said nothing. 


here. 


She only leaned a little 


forward, and Charles threw his arms round her | 
, and strained her to him, iu all the fervency of a 


first affection. 

“ My darling! you are too good for me.” 

The report of the medical men was favorable. 
The bleeding had been stopped, the shots ex- 
tracted, and there was no appearance of danger. 
A little confinement, quiet, and proper treat- 
ment, they hoped, would set all to rights 
again. 
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Ne one had thought about dinner, and an 
hour, at least, after it ought to have been serv- 
ed, when Mr. Dalrymple had dropped into a 
ealm sleep, and they were all gathered in the 
eak parlor, a servast came in, and said it was 
on the table. , 

“ Then I will be gone,” spoke Mr. Cleveland, 
‘and wish you all a good appetite.” 

“Indeed you will net go without some din- 
ner,” returned Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“T am in pretty state for dinner,” said he. 
“And I can’t worry Dalrymple about coats, 
now. Look at me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cleveland! do you think we shal! 
regard your dress? Is this a time to be fasti- 
dious? We have not thought of it our- 
selves.” 

“No?” said Mr. Cleveland, looking at them. 
“T am eure you all Jook well. You are not in 
shooting-jackets and muddy boots.” 

‘IT am going to sit down as I am,’ interrapt- 
ed Charles, who had not changed a thing since 
he came in. 

Mrs. Dalrymple ended the matter by taking 
Mr. Cleveland’s arm, and bearing him off to- 
wards the dining-room. Charles laid hold of 
Isabel Lynn, and the rest followed. Oscar was 
the only one who had dressed. In all emer- 
gencies he retained propriety and cool self-poe- 
session, even to the putting on of a coat. 

It was a lively dinner-table, made so by the 
efforts of Mr. Cleveland : in fact, that wae why 
he had remained. He had great faith in eheer- 
ful looks round a sick-bed; and did not want 
desponding ones shown to bie feiewd Dat 
rymple. 


(ee 


CHAPTER IL. 

The seventh day after the accident was a day 
of rejoicing, for Mr. Dalrymple was so far reco- 
vered as to be up for some hours. A sofa was 
drawn before the fire, and he lay onit. The 
symptoms had all along been favorable, and he 
now merrily told them that if anybody had 
written to order him a cork leg, he thought it 
might be countermanded. They all made merry 
with him, paying him visits by turns. Alice 
and Miss Lynn had been in together: when 
they were leaving, he beckoned the latter back, 
but Alice did not notice, and went limping from 
the room. 

“Do you want me to do anything for you?” 
asked Isabel, returning, and bending over the 
sofa. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dalrymple, taking poases- 
sion of both her hands, and looking up with an 
arch smile, ‘“‘I want you to tell me what the 
secret is between you and that spooney, 
Charles.” 

Isabel Lynn’s eyes drooped, and her face 
grew scarlet. She was unable to speak. 

“ Won't you tell me?” repeated Mr. Dal- 
rymple. 

“Has he been—saying anything to you, sir?” 
she faltered. 

“Not he. Notaword. Somebody else told 
me they saw he and Miss Lynn had a seoret 
between them, which might possibly bear re- 
sults some day.” 

She burst into tears, got one of her hands 
free, and held it before her face. 

“Nay, my dear,” he kindly said, ‘1 did not 
wish te make you uncomfortable. I only meant 
to joke: and just to say ene thing, Isabel— 
that if you and Charlie should be talking secrets 
to each other, I and his mother will not say nay 
to it. Dry up your tears, child; it is a laugh- 
ing matter, not a crying one. I invite you and 
Charles to drink tea with me this evening.— 
There.” 

Isabel escaped, half smiles, half tears. And 
she and Charles had tea with Mr. Dalrymple 
that evening. He took it early since his illness 
—six o'clock. Isabel made the tea, and Charles 
waited on his father, who was then in bed. 
When the tea was cleared away, Isabel went 
with it, and Charles eat by the bedside alone. 

“This might have been an unlucky shot, 
Charles,” Mr. Dalrymple suddenly observed. 

“Oh, father! do not talk about it. I am so 
thankful!” 

“But I am going to talk about it. To tell 
you why it would have been so unlucky, had it 
turned out differently. This accident has made 
me remember the uncertainty of life, if I never 
remembered it before. Pat the candles off the 
table, Charles; I don’t like them right in my 
eyes. And just get the lotion before you sit 
down.” 

Charles Dalrymple rose, did what was re- 
quired, and resumed his seat. 

“When I married, Charles, I was only the 
second brother, and no settlement was made on 
your mother. I had a post in London, as I 
believe you have heard, which brought me in 
six hundred a year, and we married on that, to 
rub on as we best could. And I dare say we 
should have rabbed on very well,” added Mr. 
Dalrymple, in a sort of parenthesis, “ for our 
desires were simple, and we were not likely to go 
beyond our income. However, when you were 
about two years old, Moat-Grange fell to me, 
through the death of my brother.” 

“He was my godfather, was he not?” inter- 
rupted Charles. 

“Yes. He—” 

“What was the cause of his death? He 
must have been a young map.” 

“Eight-and-twenty only. It was young. 
I gave up my post in London, and we came to 
Moat-Grange—” 

“But what did my Unole Charles die of?” 
asked Charles, again. 

“Never mind what. It was an unhappy 
death, and we do not care to speak of it Moat- 
Grange is worth about £2,000 a year; and, in 
one respect, we have done wrong since we 
came to it: we have pat nothing by.” 





“Why should you have put by !” interrupted 
Charles. 

“There. There is an exemplification of your 
random way of speaking and thiahing. Moat- 
Grange is entailed upoa you every shilling of 
it.” 


“Well?” said Charles. “It will be enough 
for me.” 
“T hope it will. But it would have been 


anything but ‘well’ had I died; for, in that 
case your mother and sisters would have beea 
beggars.” 

“Oh, father.” 

“Yes. You would have had £2,000 a year, 
and they nothing. Let me go on. Charles 
Dalrymple left many debts behind him, some 
of them cruel ones : we will not enter into that. 
I (in a chivalrous feeling, perhaps, but which 
I and your mother have never repented of) wok 
those debts upon me to pay off by degrees. 
And I paid them.” 

“Gothicly chivalrous, that was,” thought 
Charles to himself. 

“And the estate had also to be kept up, for 
I would not have it said that Moat-Grange 
suffered by its change of owners, and your 
mother thought with me; so that, altogether, 
we had a struggle for it, and were positively 
lees at our ease for ready money here, than we 
had been in our little household ia Londov. In 
about twelve years, I think it was, the debts 
were cleared off, and we had breathing time. 
Then we began to think about saving: but I 
am sorry to say it was only thought of; not 
dune. The cost of educating you children had 


increased as you grew older: Alice's illness 
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and continued expense: and, with one thing or 
other, we never did, or have, put by. Your 
expenses at College were enormous.” 

“Were they?” returned Charies, somewhat 
indifferently. 

‘Were they!” echoed Mr. Dalrymple, almost 
in a sharp tone. ‘‘ Do you forget that you 
also ran into debt, like your Uncle Charles?” 

‘‘Not much, was it, sir!’ cried Charlies, de- 
precatingly, who remembered very little of the 
matter, beyond the fact that “the bills’ hed 
gone in to Moat-Grange. 

“ Pretty well,” retarned Mr. Dalrymple, with 
a cough. “The sum total averaged between 
six and seven hundred a year, for every year 
that you wero there.” 

“Surely not!” uttered Charles, startled to 
contrition. 

“It seems to have made but little impression 
on you; you knew it at the time. Bat I am 
not recalling this, to cast reproach te you now, 
Charles. You promised then that you would 
not get into debt again, and I believe you have 
kept your word.” 

“T have,” he readily spoke up, the fearless 
look of truth on his countenance. “I have not 
exceeded the income you allow me.” 


“My boy, I believe you. And I only wanted 
to explain how it is that we have been unable 
to put by. Not a day, after I am well, will I 
delay beginning it. We will curtail our expen- 
ses, even in things hitherto censidered neces- 
sary, ne matter what the neighborhood may 
think; and I shall probably insure my life. 
Your mother and I were talking this over all 
day yesterday.” 

“T can do with less than you allow me, fa- 
ther; I will make the half ef it do,” said 
Charles, in one of his fits of impulse. 

““We shall see that,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
with another cough. ‘“ Bat you do not knew 
the trouble this has been to me since the acci- 
dent, Charles. I have lain here, and dwelt in- 
cessantly upon tte helpless condition of your 
mother and sisters—should I be called away.” 

“‘My dear father—though grateful I am that 
the fear has passed—you might have set your 
mind at rest. Do you suppose that I should ever 
have thought of disturbing my mother and sis- 
ters in their possession of their home? No: 
it should have been theirs just as much as it is 
now.” 

‘‘Ah, Charlee—those generous resolves are 
easier formed than kept. You will soon be 
wanting a home of yourown. A wife, too, eh, 
Charles?” 

‘Time enough for that, sir,” returned 
Charles, with a very conscious look. 


“If you could only think so. But you are 
three-and-twenty, and I was married at your 
age.” 

Charles Dalrymple fidgeted oa his chair— 
as if he would say something, but did not know 
how. Mr. Dalrymp-e relieved him. 

“You have got your thoughts turned to Iea- 
bel Lyon: have you not?” 

“Should you object to her, sir?” asked 
Charles, in hesitation. 

“Quite the contrary. I like her mach; and 
I believe your mother does. I have told Isabel 
80.” 

“Have you!” said Charles, opening bis 
eyes. 

“I told her so this afterneon. There is one 
thing against it, Charles.” 

“ What is that?” asked he, in alarm. 

“That she is too good for you.” 

Charles laughed. “I told her that myself, 
and asked her to give me up. It was the night 
the accident happened, when I was so truly 
miserable.” 

“And I suppose she would net listen to the 
advice 9*? 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Well, Charles, you could scarcely have cho- 
sen better, and might have chosen very much 
worse. So you sball have our good-will. Isa- 
bel has money, asd—” 

“1 am sure I have not thought whether sho 
has or not,” interrapted Charles, quite indig- 
nantly. “I don't care about that part of the 
affair.” 
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“Of course not,” said Mr, Dalrymple, ia a 
tove his eon very much disliked, for he hnew it 
no veneration for his own wiedom— 
“I should be surprised if vou did. Commot- 
place waye and means, poundr, shillings, and 
pence, are beneath the exalted consideration of 
Mr. Charles Dalrymple. I should not wonder 
but you would set up to live upon air to-mor- 
row. if you had nothing else to set up upon.” 
“ Well, father, you know .what I meant— 
that Iam not mercenary.” 
“T should not wish you to be. Neither was 
I, when I epoke of Ieabel’s baving money, nor 
has her possessing it influenced us, in appro- 
ving of her. We like her for herself: bat you 
will both, no doubt, find her fortane useful. 
There must be an additional allowance to you, 
instead of the enbtraction you spoke of just 
now. Well—we must manage it. I would ten 
thousand times over rather you married, than 
rim wild and fell into folly, as did poor Charles 


_ Duirymple. Have you talked of when it is to 


be, Charles?” 

“ Oh, sir—not this year.” 

* This year will soon be out. 
pose '” 

“] suppose so.” 

¢‘ And this brings us round to our arguwent. 
Do you not see—were I gone and you married 
—that the Grange would be your bome? And 
that your mother and sisters would be thrust 
out upon the world f” 

“Never, father. If—if Isabel were here, 
would there not be room for allt” 

“No, Charles,” answered Mr. Dalrymple, 
gravely, “there would not be room. Isabel 
would wish and require to be mistress in her 
own house. And your mother could ecarcely 
remain in this house, if it owned another mie- 
tress.” 

“They—they could both act as mistress,” 
said Charles, dubiously. 

Mr Dalrymple shook his head. 

“Two mistresses never answered yet,” he 
said. “And there is another thing, Charles, 
that I have never found answer: a wife and 
mother-in law living together ; especially in the 
house where the latter bas ruled as mistress. 
It would not do in this.” 

“ Well, sir, let ue be thankful that there will 
be no cauee to try it” 

“Ay, Charles, I am thankful—and for my 


own sake—that my life is yet spared to mo. 
DUT te ravure ur YOUT MoVtwer ane ststers has 


been as a thorn in my side, now that I have 
been brought face to face with death.” 

“Hear. me, father!” exclaimed Charles, 
rising, “had the worst happened, they shou'd 
have been my first care: I declare it to you. 
Firet and foremost, even before Isabel.” 

“Are you going down, Charles? Bring a 
light here. My leg is very uneasy.” 

“Does it pain you?” inquired Charles, who 
had noticed that his father was restiess.— 
“How tight the bandage is! Bat the leg ap- 
pears swollen.” 

“ The effect of the bandage being tight,” re- 
marked Mr Dalrymple. “ Loosen it, and put 
plenty of lotion on.” 

“It feels yry hot,” were Charles’s last 
words. 

They were sitting round the fire just before 
bed-time, Selina, Alice, Miss Lynn, Charlies, 
and Oscar, Were they of the good 
result of » mt, that they had got to 
speak lightly of it—not of the accident, none 
would have been capable of that, but of the cir- 


cumstances g it. They had just been 
recommending ever in future to touch 
any weapon strongér ®ian a pop-gun. 


“T don’t mean to,” said Charles. 


Next, I sup- 


“What a long closeting you had with papa, 
to-night, after Isabel came down,” remarked 
Selina. ‘“ What was the conference about, 
Charles? Was he reading you a lecture how 
to carry loaded guns?” 

“Not that,” broke in Oscar. “He was 
charging him how to reign at Moat-Grange, 
when he comes into it—as he was so near doing 
lately.”’ 

Charles glanced up quickly, almost believing 
Oscar must have been hid in the bed-chamber 
wall 

“You have nearly hit it, Oscar,” said he.— 
“*Moat-Grange was the chief subject of our 
conversation.” 

“Only to think of it!’ uttered Alice—“ that 
we have been so close to losing the Grange. 
For if dear papa had died, it would be Char- 
lie’s.”” 

“hy, an Chariea’s; and you no longer 
would hs¥e had any right here, even Mrs. Dal- 
rymple,” cried Oscar, in a musing tone, as if 
speaking for his own benefit. “I dare say that 
has worried Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“FT know it has,” spoke up Charles, in his 
hasty way: “that was what he was telling me. 
But there was vo occasion for it.” 

“No, thank Heaven! as things have turned 
out,” exclaimed Selina. 

“Nor if they had turned out differently,” 
added Charlee. “My father might have made 
himself easy on that score.” 

“Sbould you have sent us adrift, Charles?” 
asked Alice. 

“To be sure I should; in double-quick 
time,” anewered Charles, advancing behind 
Alice and tilting her chair back to biss her, 
and keeping her in that position. ‘“ Sharp the 
word, and quick the motion, it would have 
been with me then. I should have paid a pre- 
mium with you both, and shipped you off by 
some emigrant ship, that you might never trou- 
ble me and the Grange again.” 

“And mamma, Charlie ?” 

“Oh, mamma—I might, perhaps, have al- 
lowed her to stop,” returned Charles, with a 
mock serious face. ‘‘On condition that she 
would have acted as my housekeeper.” 

They all laughed: they were secure in the 
love of Charles: in the midst of which, Charles 
felt somebody touch his shoulder. It was Mrs. 
Dalrymple 

“ Dearest mamma,” eaid he, letting Alice and 
ber chair go forward to their natural pesition, 
and stepping backwards, laughing still. ‘ Did 
you hear what we were saying !" 

“Yes, Charles,” she sighed, “I heard it.— 
Have you a mind for a ride to night?" 

“A ride!” exclaimed Charles. “‘ To find the 
emigrant ehip ?” 

“T have told James to get the gig reddy. He 
can go, if you do not, but I thought you might 
be the quicker driver. It is to bring Mr. Forth. 
Some change bas taken place in your father’s 
leg. It is worse.” 


All their mirth was forgotten instantly. They 
sat apecchless. 

“He complained, jast now, of the bandage 
being ton tight, and said Charles hed pretended 
to loosen it, but must have only fancied that he 
did eo. I looked at it, and it is eo much in- 
flamed and swollen, and ‘he cannot bear the 
pein. I fear,” she added, sitting down on 8 
chair and bursting into tears, “that we have 
reckoned on his recovery too soon—that it is 
far off yet.” 

Charles flew to the coach-house, and helped 
to harness in the horse, not that he apprehend- 
ed danger. He soon brought back Mr. Forth. 
Mrs. Dalrymple, Charlee, and Oscar went 
with Mr. Forth te the chamber. He uncovered 
the leg, took off the bandage and linen, and held 
the wax-light close. He gave but one look, and 
then glanced up with a too expressive face. 
Erysi had set in. 

Somramoaien or was alarmed. Mrs. 
Dalrymple asked the cause of the change, the 
sudden heat and paia. 

“It is a change—that—doee—somet mes 
come on,” drawled Mr. Forth, who, of course, 
as a medical man, would have protested against 
danger, had he known bis patient was going to 
drop off the next moment but one. 

“That redvess about it,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
“ that’s new.” 

“A touch of erysipelas,” remarked the sur- 
geon. 

But all were hopeful at the Grange. Even 
though Mr. Forth came repeatedly, not only the 
succeeding day, but the next, and the next, and 
always brought the physician with him. They 
were naturally anxious, but they had been im- 
bued with the notion that the danger was over, 
and none of them looked to the worst side. 
Oxe day the medical men were driving out of 
the stable-yard—they generally came and went 
that way, for it was more convenient to the 
high road than the front entrance—when they 
met Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Forth pulled up, and 
Mr. Cleveland leaned on the gig while he talked 
to them, one hand on the wing, and the other 
on the dash- board. 

“ How is he this morning ?” 

“We were epeaking of you, sir,’’ cried Mr. 
Forth: “saying that you, as Mr. Dalrymple’s 
chief friend, would be the best to break the 
Pnews at the qrange. There is no hopes” 

“No hope of his life?” 

“None. A day or two muat terminate it.” 

Mr. Cleveland was inexpressibly shocked. 
He could not at first speak. 

“This is very sudden, gentlemen.” 

‘“‘ Not particularly so. You knew that erysi- 
pelas had come on.” 

“Yes, I knew that,” answered Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

“There has been little hope since. And 
what there was, has gone now. We have done 
all in our power, but it has mastered us. Will 
you break it to Mr. Dalrymple?” 

‘ Yee,” he answered, quitting them. 
a hard task; but somebody must do it.”’ 
He went straight to Mr. Dalrymple’s bed- 
room, and remained with him some time. 
Charles, who had been despatched to the town 
on a matter of business, did not get home ti!! 
evening. He alao went there. His mother left 
the chamber as he went in. She had her hand- 
kerchief to her face > Charles supposed she was 
— of the draught. He approached the bed. 

“* How are you by this time, sir?” 

Mr. Dalrymple, who waa looking flushed and 
restless, laid hold of Charles's hand and held it 
between both of his. ‘‘ Have they told you the 
news, my boy?” he whispered. 

“No,” answered Charles, whose though's did 
not point to the true meaning of the words. 
“Ie there any ?” 

Mr. Dalrymple gazed up at him, a yearning 
gaze. And un uneasy sensation stole over his 
son. 

“T am going to leave you, Charles.” 

Charles sank down by the side of the bed. It 
was as if a thunderbolt had struck him: and one 
that was to leave its trace throughout his life. 
“Father! it cannot be!” 


“In a day or two, Charles. 
allow me now of life.” 

He cried out, with a loud, wailing cry, and 
let his head drop on the counterpane beside his 
father. 

* You must not take it too much tu heart, my 
son. Remember: that is one of my dying in- 
junctions.” 

“T wish I could die for you, father ‘”’ he pas- 
sionately uttered. ‘I shall never forgive my- 
self.” 

“T forgive you heartily and freely, Charles. 
Let that suffice. It was a lamentable accident, 
but it must have been permitted for some wise 
end. I forgive and bless you. I could die in 
peace, but for the thought of your mother and 
sisters. I can but leave them to you: will you 
cherish and provide for them ?” 

He lifted up his head, speaking eagerly. “I 
will, I will. They shall be my only care. Fa- 
ther! I will never marry. Here I swear——” 
‘ Be silent, Charles!" interrupted Mr. Dal- 
rymple, his voice raised to hoarseness. ‘‘ How 
dare you? Never take a rash oath.’ 

“I mean to perform it, father.” 

“Hush! Act always according to the best 
of your abilities and conscience, but uever bind 
yourself to what you may prove unable to per- 
form. Future affairs, which may look to us 
dark and perplexing, sometimes clear up won- 
derfully in the working. Perhaps you may be 
able to provide for them without marring your 
own prospects. A way may be found.” 


“Tt is 


That is all they 


“Yes, yes,” sighed Charles; “ be at ease re- 
specting them ; they shall be my care, as I told 
you, even before Isabel. But, oh, to lose you 
thus! My father! say once more that you do 
forgive me !”’ 

“From my very heart and soul. Do net grieve, 
Charies. Take counsel of your mother in all 
things, when I am gone. Blees you, my boy, 
bleas you!” 


“If Mr. Charles bad but let me draw that 
there charge from his gun,” bewailed the game- 
keeper aloud, as mourners, friends, tenanta, and 
servants were falling into order, after |aying 


have been here now.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





te A CorRECT Misnomer.—We know an 
old lady, who when she alludes to the leader of 


tionally, or elee by a curious jumbie of ideas— 





“Mr. Bigamy Young.” 
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BRITISH ART. 

We have omitted to call the attention of our 
readers to the collection of English and Scottish 
paintings, in oil and water colors, now being ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Fine Arts. The ex- 
hibition has had its origin, we believe, in a na- 
tural desire of the British artista to share the 
profits of American patronage with their 
French, German and Italian brethren, who so 
far have managed nearly to monopolize the 
American market. The pictures are geuerally 
for sale, and some seven or eight thousand dol- 
lars, we believe, has already been invested in 
them by our citizens. We may add bere, we 
hope without offence, that several of the pic- 
tures marked ‘‘so!d,” are by no means the best 
in the collection. 

Our own interest in visiting these pictures, 
was in no small degree stimulated by hearing 
that the collection contained a very fair speci- 
‘nen of what has been so much talked about of 
late, the Pre-Raphaelite school. The painting 
in question is an illustration of the Scripture, 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock”—and 
our surprise was indeed very great in beholding 
it. We were disposed to regard it favorably, 
having understood that Pre-Raphaelitism wae 
based vpon a literal rendering of nature, not 
only in great things, but in such amall ones as 
leaves and grasses—and although such faithful 
imitation alone, it is clear, could never reach 
the eummits of high art, it is a very excellent 
basis to start from, and to return to occasion- 
ally; for Art, in its etruggle with the Ideal, like 
Antaeus, gains fresh strength whenever it 
touches its mother Earth. But it must leave 
the Earth sometimes in order to be able to re- 
touch it. 

If this, however, which we see in Mr. Hunt’s 
painting be Pre-Raphaelitism, then are we dis- 
appointed indeed. It looks to us like the tawdry 
effort of some half-barbarian artist—not desti- 
tute of genius, but struggling up towards the 
regions of the simple and the true. If this be 
an exAmple of the condition of art before Ra- 
phael’s time, we have never sufficiently estima- 
ted the greatuess of that great artist’s genius. 
We now begin to understand why it is that his 
name occupies so high a niche in the temple of 
fame. 

One peculiarity will strike Americans in 
looking at these English pictures—the exces- 
sive greenness of the grass. We have heard 
tourists say that the English graas is of a very 
different color from our own bluish-green, and 
we suppose that the color of the grass in these 
paintings is strictly correct. If it is, we must 
be allowed to express the opinion that our own 
darker-colored grass looks far richer and more 
beautiful in a picture, however it may look in 
reality. The grass in these English paintiuge— 
in some of them especiaily—is to us a great 
blemish. Probably to English eyes it is dif- 
ferent. 

Among the noticeable pictures are ‘“‘The In- 
stallation of Captain Rock”—a finely-executed 
portrait of the sculptor Powers—the “ Parting 
of Lord and Lady Russell,” 4 noble and tender 
subject well rendered—‘ King Lear,” by 
Brown, which did not strike us favorably— 
“The Montagues and Capulets’’— ‘ Black 
Agnes of Dunbar’—‘ The Eve of St. Ag- 
nes,” another picture by Hunt, and, as we 
think, an infinitely finer ove than the other— 
and Izaak Walton Fishing in the Colne, a 
beautiful and carefully executed painting by 
Ward, which we would like to own. 

“Dora,” a eceue from Tennyson’s poem— 
“The Mistletoe Bough”—and “ Samson in the 
Mill,” are also well worth the particular atten- 
tion of visitors. 

The water colors are said to be fine speci- 
mens of art—and many of them are interesting, 
either for their eubject or their execution, or 
for beth. Such as ‘ Think a minute,” “ Faust 
and Margacet in the Garden,” ‘A Prussian 
Fair,” “The Back of Skiddaw,” “ The First 
Ragged School,” “Stonehenge,” &c., &e. 

In addition to these new paintings, are of 
course all the old treasures of the Academy, 
which ef themselves wil amply repay a visit. 


| As the exhibition of the English pictures closes 


on the 20th, those who have delayed visiting 
them will have but little time for further pro- 
craatination. 





MACAULAY.—We see it stated that the Lon- 





| don Times, Edinburgh Review, 


Mr. Dalrymple in his grave, “‘ the squire would | 


the Mormons, always calls him—either uninten- | 


and “every 
organ of the weekly and daily press’’ of Eng- 
land that has spoken upon the subject, evn- 
sider that Baron Macaulay has failed to make 
out his case against William Penn. He hes had 
| seven years to think over the matter—seven 
years to allow his prejudices to cool—seven 
years to examine all the historical records for 
new evidence—and the reeult is very little more 
than an obstinate declaration of his belief in the 
justice of the original charge. We have read 
of one Baron, who was “ Barren of Intellect” 
|——we fear Baron Macaulay is “ Barren of 
| Charity.” 
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PRANCE. 

Some little free speech still exists in France, 
Judging from the following language, which M. 
Emile Olivier recently uttered in the Legisla- 
tive body, when opposing the passage of the 
Safety Bill:— 

“No hberty exists. The greatest of all, that 
of the Press, is annibilated; and yet you come 
to ask for laws of public safety! Do you not 
fear that the country may eay. I have sacrificed 
to you my hberty, my franchises, my traditions, 
the con:uests of my blood—all that has made 
me glorious smong nations—for the sake of a 
little tranquillity, and now you ask for more. 
Where will you stop?” 


Yes, that is truly the question. Where will 
Louis Napoleon stop’ He has now reached 
that point where gong forward, we think, is 
more dangerous than going bachward. Were 
we in his place—of course, a not very probable 
supposition—the followin; would be our pro- 
gramme :—We would iseue an address to the 
French people, saying that we were about tired 
with the present working of things. That we 
wanted to know, once agnin, whether France 
really desired us at her head or not. That we 
were tired of governing by the chain and swerd, 
and would govern so vo longer. We therefore 
would completely unmuzzle both the press and 
the tribune, and, at the end of say three months’ 
discussion, take a fresh and perfectly fair vote 
of the nation upon the eubject. If they voted 
anew fur Louis Napoleon, we would continue 
at the head of affairs. If they voted nay, we 
would resign at once all the <ignities and 
prerogatives of our high office—inclading that of 
being periodically shot at—and take our plea- 
sure «pce more in a private station. And that 
hereafter, we would reign undeniably by the 
voice of France, or not at all—our country 
being perfectly welcome to get rid of our 
services, as soon as she thought she could find 
any one to rule her better. 

This may sound absurd—but is it not really 
sensible? What sane man would wish to ex- 
change a happy private lot for the turbulent 
career of Louis Napoleon? To govern a na- 
tion—to put up with all ita folly, unreason, 
caprices, and instabilitiee—what truly sane 
man would wish to do it, except s. far as he 
might serve his fellow men and the cause of 
righteousness thereby’ See—a few brief years, 
and it is all over. What matters it, when 
we come to stand before the Great Judge, 
whether one was called servant, aod another 
monarch? Then, if not before, we sball begin 
to realize the truth of the poet’s lines :— 


Honoy and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies 


We pity Louis Napoleon! he has sacrificed, 
and is sacrificing, 30 much—truth, honor, sweet 
content—and to obtain so little! Give us, in 
preference toa kingdom, a pretty little farm 
in some one of our neighborirg counties, and 
$50,000 in good securities. 





SINGULAR LEGAL DECISION. 

We quote the following decision, which is 
said to be good law—whatever else it may be— 
for its great practical importance :— 

Grove vs. Hughes.—This was an action tried 
before Judge Strong at Nisi Prius, the facts of 
which were these :— William Hughes had leased 
toD. P. Grove for seven years the premises, 
102 North Eighth street, at an annual rent of 
$4,600. These premises were burned in about 
one year from the commencement of the lense. 
They were insured, and the policy was held by 
the landlord, who drew the insurance money, 
and did not rebuild.- The tenant did rebuild, 
and having paid bis rent, brought this action to 
recover the amount expended by him in re- 
building. ‘ 

Judge Strong held that in case of & lease con- 
taining no express covenant on the part of the 
landlord to rebuild, that he was not bound to 
rebuild; that the fact of hia receiving insurance 
mouey created uo obligation to rebuild; that the 
rent was pot suspecded by the destruction of 
the premises, but the tenant 1oust continue to 
poy it; and that since the lease provided that 
at its expiration the tenant should surrender 
it “‘in good order, reasonsble wear and tear 
excepted,” it was questionable whether the te- 
nant himself was not at ail events bound to re- 
build. The judge therefore directed a nonsuit. 


It would appear by the above—if we cor- 
rectly understand it—that if A leases a store 
of B for $4,600, for seven years—and the store 
is burnt down during the first year—that B is 
entitled to his rent for the whole seven years ; 
and, further, to have his store rebuilt for him 
by the expiration of that period. Thus B not 
ouly gets his $4,600 « year for seven years, and 
his atore into the bargain—but the insurance 
money to the full vajue of the siore also. While 
A pays his rent for six years, and gets nothing 
in return—save the pleasure and expense of 
rebuilding B’s store for him. If this be law— 
it certainly is not juctiee—persens who take 
properties on a lease, should be very careful to 
have saving clauses inserted. (Grreat is the law! 
—and lawyers live by its follies and inconsis- 
tencies, which render lawyers alwost indiepen- 
sable. We do not wonder that Peter the Great 
—after spending a day in the English Courte— 
said that *“‘he had only one lawyer in his do- 
minions, and when he got home he would hang 
him.” 





THE report that Alsopp. the Engiishman, 
who was associated with the assassins of the 
Rue Lepelletier, is in this city, is generally be- 
lieved. but on what grounds I cannot ascertain. 
Nobody seems to have seen bim or to know any- 
thing about his movements, though everybody 
subscribes to the suspicion that he is iurking 
about the city. It is understood that the fede- 
ral officers here have received instructions from 
Washington to keep a sharp lookout tor him.— 
N. Y. Correspondent. 


Ifthe Federal officers have received any in- 
structions at all, we have little doubt they are 
to keep a “sharp lookout’’ vot to see him. Our 
Government will hardly care to burden itself 
with the decision of Alsopp’s case, if it can 
avoid it. 





THe RELIGious Revival —A prayer meet- 
ing for business men is nuw held daily in this 
city at Jayne’s Hall. and is largely attended. 
The revival is said to have extended into twenty 
States. It is to be hoped that it will svt prove 
the mere spasmodic action of a community al- 
ways on the search for some oew excitement; 
but that its results will be permauent, and von- 


ducive to a lasting reform in men’s characters | 


“By their fruits ye shall koow | has been so highly spproved that it was not ne- 


and lives. 
them. Men do uvt gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles.” 





BoarD or HEALTH.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 204— 
Adults 99, and children 15. 
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THE FRENCH PASSPORT SYSTEM 


_ Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Pari, having 
in pursyance of inatructions from the Earl 
of Clarendon, inquired of the French Govern 
ment whether Britiel. subjects will be permit- 
ted to land in France without passports, when 
they have no intention of proeeeding into the 
interior; snd also whether her Majesty's Con- 
ante will have power to grant passports to anch 
persens to proceed to Paria or elaewhere: his 
Exceilency tas been iaformed by the French 
Miuister for Foremn Affsira that no person 
whatever will be permitted to land in France 
without a passport, nor will a Consul’s pass- 
pert given to any one who may bave landed 
without one, be recognized. : 


In view of the above, The Times, and other 
English papers. sre advising tneir fellow coun- 
trytmen net to visit France, except when called 
there by urgent businesa. Aa the same strin- 
gent reguistions doubtless ayply to Ameri- 
cans, perhaps it would be well aleo fer our citi- 
zene to give France a wide berth for the pre- 
sent. They should remember, further, that it 
is now almost tn years since the French have 
had s Revolution—and the indications weuld 
lead one to believe that, like the “ bhoy” in New 
York, they are absolutely “ «piling for want of a 
muses." When July comes, and the weather 
growa warm, and braine hot, we may naturally 
expect sharp work again in Paris. 

If such should not be the cace, however, a 
dearth of English avd American money-spend- 
ere in Paris, would doubtless have a very beve- 
ficial effect in opening the eyes of Louis Napo- 
leon to the impolicy of any measures eslculated 
to lessen the number of his foreign visitors 

HORSE TAMING. 

Mr. A.S.B., of Naperville, [1]. writes to va as 
follows respecting Mr. Rarey and horse taming 
in general :— 





I judge from the accounts in the papers that 
his power over the horse, and the source from 
which it proceeds, are the same as those of a 
man whe exhibited his powers threugh this 
country some four years age whose name I bave 
forgotten, This man of whom I speak ex- 
ercised his powers upon a wild colt of mice, 
going threugh precisely the same performances 
with him as thoee described by the papers as 
being done by Mr. Rarey before the Queen and 
other dignitaries of England. 

I purchased his receipt, and have used it with 
success. There is no mystery aboutit. It is 
the effect of a certain powder blown into the 
borse’s nostrils, which renders hit passive and 
affectionate, and is very useful to all horsemen. 
It is not uncommon to have colts so nervous or 
naturally vicions as to reader 1% al vost umpossi- 
ble to break them in to be kind and gentle. For 
this kind of horses this receipt is invaluable, as 
the lessons they receive while under the in- 
fluence of this medicine sre never forgotten. 


Mr. B. does not say of what the powder 
Probably he ia un- 
der an obligation not to divulge that part of the 
secret. 


he mentions is compored. 


Fasnion.—A French ‘“ Journal des Modes” 
announces that “the old Roman blouse, com- 
posed of fine cambric mualio, with a red narrow 
band as a zone, fastened with silver clasps,” ie 
comirg into vogue for ladies morning-dresses. 
Does not this menace the extinction of crino- 
line? 


New Publications. 


Tht VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, BY ANN 
PresToON, M.D, delivered before the Gradua- 
ting Class of the Female Medical College, Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 27th of February, 1955, comes 
to us in a neat pamphlet. It is a voice, clear 
and brave, teliing the young graduates that the 
way is long aod hard, beset with as many dra- 
gons and dangers as ever fell in the path of the 
knight-errant of Gothic fable, and vindicating 
the right and the power of women to waik in 
it. Home, the lady coneedes, is woman's 
sphere, but she bids us remember that the most 
conservative usage justifies the noble and useful 





labors that woman has wrought in all ages be- 
youd the limits of that confine. “ Miriam 
and Deborah,” she reminds us, “‘ Phebe and 
Priscilla, and those who were last at the cross 
and -arliest at the grave, found their spheres 
where they eonld sympathize with the evffer- 
And home 
itself would, a4 she save, lone much of its nappy 


ing, or winiater te human welfare.” 


lustre if the names acd deeds of the Veturias 
and D’Ares and Laura 
Bassiz. the Guyons aod Fletchers, the Eliza 
beth Frys and Grace Darlings, the Derothea 


Hypatias, the Joan 


Dixea and Florence Nichtingalesa, were blotted 
from the public page of history and the memory 
of the world. So, toe, the annais of medicine 
would suffer injury if they lost the recorded ob- 
servations of Madame Boivin and Madame La- 
chapelle. Then comes the exhortation to the 
observance of those moral principles and duties 
“which are the eame for the professional and 
the unprofessional.” “ Probity, simplicity, mo- 
desty, hope, patience, benevolence. prudence, 
are needed alite by the woman snd the physi- 
cian” Rules for practical guidance follow; the 
opportunities and methods of medical culture 
now open te women, are noted and enjoined ; 
the importance of general education, intelli- 
gence, and coustant discipline of the «oul and 
senses in aid of the profession, is descanted 
upon; aud the addrese closes with a touching 
and earnest appeal to the greduates to consecrate 
themselves to their profession, as to the noblest 
and holiest of duties. It is a simple, temperate, 
and cogent composition, and has that quality 
which Lord Bacen commended when he said 
that ‘“diseretion in speech is more than elo- 
quence.’ We hope it may induce all who may 
be fortunate enough to read it, to send in con- 
tributions in aid of this much-needed Coilege, so 
happily located here in Philadelphia, the centre 
of the medical learning of America, sod so im- 
portant an instrument in the good cause of 
giving women an additional area of usefulness 
and happiness, aud developing and directing the 
sympathies and tendencies of the womanly na- 
ture in one of its most legitsmate channels—the 
serviee of the suffering. 

te Law usage is wont to be observed as law, 
in thines which do not come down to us from 
Indeed, a rule of right, which 


written laws 


cesaary to reduce it to writing, is esteemed of 
great autbority. Wherefore most rightly even 
this has been received, that positive enactments 
are abrogated, pot only by the suffrage of the 
Legislature, but by disuse, by common consent. 
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Tur TUKKISH ADMIRAL, who is unfortunate 
enough to have falien inte she clutches of the 
New Yorkers, is undergoing the usual round of 
seeing the lions. His Gothamite friends pro- 
vide liberal supplies of liquor, bam and other 
matters, which he is not allowed by his re- 
lgion to touch, and of course they devour 
them. 

GENERAL Cass.—A rumor is circulating 
through the newspapers, that General Case 
will prebabiy resign the office of Secretary of 
State. Doubtful 

New York Town ELections. —Returne 
from thirty-nine counties, show the election of 
supervisors standing politically thus :—Repub- 
heans, 434; Democrats. 221; Americans and 
Republican Americans, 81. 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN.—An annular eclipse of 
the sus took place on the 15th instant. In the 
United States it was partial, and visible east of 
Wieconain, Iiinois and Mississippi. The sun 
roae abont 6 © clock 12 minutes, partially eclips- 
ed on the southern limb. 

THE account given by the New Orleans Delta 
of the reopening of the slave trade, is said by 
Southern gentlemen st Washington to be untrue. 

SoMe ume since. five little children were 
killed at Volkeuh« . Silesia, by a bey of ten, 
who locked them up in a large trunk. The 
young murderer his just been condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment. He gave as the motive 
for his crime, a desire to punieh a little girl 
who had injured his sister. “As for the other 
children,” said he ‘lL could not prevent them 
from dying with her.” 

Nine hundred persons left New York for 
California, on Saturday afternoon, Sth instant, 
on beard the steamers Moses Taylor and St. 
Louis. The rate of passage bas been recent- 
| ly reduced from $125 to $50, which, it is said, 
| ta the reason of this sudden emigration to Cah- 
| forma 

In Favor oF ToRTURE.—The Post Zeitung, 
of Augsburg, an ultramentane journal, hae 
pronounced itself in favor of terture in extraor- 
diuary cases, since the recent attempt on the 
life ot Louis Napoleon. 

BaLTmMore, March 9.—The Methodist Epia- 
copal Conference, now in session in thie city, 
to-day resolved to establish a newspaper, to 
disabuse the public mind in relation to its 
views on the question of slavery—claiming to 
occupy a conrervative position. 

A Boston paper notices that a Dr. Codman 
of that city has made, for a young lady in that 
vicinity, a porcelain nose, to be worn with 
apectacies, which is of the exact shape of the 
ongina! organ, and a color like that of the natu- 
ral sain. It is said to be deficient in one re- 
spect, ste cannot make it “turn up.” Some, 
however, may consider that an advantage. 

New HaMpsnhike ELECTION.—Concord, N. 
H, March 11th —Returns from 211 towns 
show a m«jority for Haile, the Repubhcan can- 
didate for Governor, of 4,926. In the Legis- 
lature the House stands 191 Republicans to 80 
Democrats. The Democrats of New Hawp- 
shire occupy body Anti-Lecompton 
grounds. 

THe removal of Judge Loring has been car- 
ried in the Massachusets House, by a vote of 
127 to 101. 

A “Roya.” Typo.—According to an an- 
cient usage in Prussia, all the Princes of the 
royal family, must learn a trade. It is stated 
that the Prince Frederick William, just married 
to the Princess Royal of England, learned the 
trade of a compositor in the printing office of 
Mr. Hauel, at Berlin. 

WE eee by the Elyria (Ohio) Democrat, that 
Mr. W. Meeker recovered a verdict of $1,200 
against P. Knowles for damages sustained by 
the former by pg by a scythe in the hands 
of the latter, in September, 1854. The two 
were at work, when a careless eweep of the 
defendant's scythe inflicted a cut on the leg of 
the plaintiff, which, of course, must have been 
a very severe one to have warranted so large a 
verdict. 
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A Sap HoneyMoon— Youth and Crime.— 
Charles Albaugh wae recently tried, convicted, 
and sentenced in Cleveland, Ohio, for robbing 
tne mail. The Columbus (Ohio) Gazette says: 
Charles Albaugh is only 20 years of age, and 
the events of the past few months will fill an im- 
portant chapter in hie life's hietory. On Christ- 
mas day he eloped with bis landlord's daughter, 
Mise German, in her sixteenth year, went to 
Alexandria, Penn., and was married. An effort 
was made to keep the affair secret, but it was 
discovered by the girl’s parents, who were 
highly incensed at their daughter's imprudence. 

On the 28th of January, Mr. Prenties, the 
United States mail agent, arrested Albaugh 
upon a charge of robbing the mail. He was 
taken to Cleveland, tried, convicted, and. sen- 
tenced before the United States Court, and upon 
reach'ng Cardington, on his way to the peni- 
tentiary, the young wife came aboard the cars 
to bid farewell to her convict husband. The 
meeting was a painfully affecting one. She 
begged him to keep up hie spirits, to make a 
firm resolve to do his whole duty while in 
prison She vowed to stick to him though all 
the rest of the world should forsake him; for, 
said sbe, “ Charley, we are both young; wea 
have years of happiness in store for us, and 
when your time has expired, we can go to some 
other i-pd where the offence wil! not be known, 
where we cau lwe happily together, and earn 
un honest livelihood ” 

The poor girl nerved herself to the task, and 
as she wiped the tears away from the cheeks of 
ber young husband, she never whimpered. 

The car wae full of passengers, who witoessed 
the scene with tearfulemotion. The conductor, 
who, at the requeat of the officers, had kindly 
delayed « few moments, to give the young 
couple an opportunity of meeting each other, 
at Inst notified them that he coald delay no. 
longer, and the whistle gave notice that the- 
cars were abgut starting. “Keep up your 
courage like a man, Charley,” said t ir he- 
roine, and as she kissad cheek, she turned 
to leave him. but everpowered by her feelin 
that she had thus far kept under control, s 
fell fainting in the arms of the bystanders, whe 
carried her gently into the station-house, and 
the cars rolied over the rails with increasiag 
apeed to make up for the detention. 





From KANSASs.—PROCLAMATION BY Gov. 
Denver.—St. Louis, March 11.—Gov. Denver 
has issued a proclamatic:. pronouncing the cir 
cular purporting to be iostractions for enrollia 
the Kansas wilitia, signed by J. H. Lane, as if 
legal, and, on the part of Lane, a usurpation of 
power. 

An address of a joint committee of the To- 
peka Leg:slature says, that for want of a quo- 
rum, the Legislature has adjourned, and the 
members refer back to the —— the question 
whether the constitution is dead or not. 

Sr. Louts, March 9.—The Republican learns 
that an attempt has been made to abduct the 
judges of election of Delaware Crossing, in 
order to prevent them from giving evidence be- 
fore Gov. Denver, as requested by Calhoun. 
Issac Mundee, one of the judges, was shot in 
the head and killed. (It is since reported that 
Mundee committed suicide. ) 

A etter from Fort Scott says that place had 
been taken by s company of . Lane’s men, 
who were robbing stores and stealiag horses. 
No lives had been lost. 

The clerks of election of Shawnee precinct 
are preparing a certificate, under cath, stati 
taat they gave the testimony they did before the 
Investigating Comittee of the Kansas Legie? 
lature under threats of death. 

The St. Louis Leader ijearns, from a gentle- 
man who has just arrived from Kansas, that the 
Topekaites and anti-Topebaites of Leavenworth 
have quarrelled conceraing the policy to be 
at he two seta of cadens aes — 
nominated for the new constitutional conven- 
tion. The Democrats make no nominations. 

It was reported that Gen. Lane has issued a 
proclamation, calliag upou the free State militia 
te attack western Missouri. The report is dis. 
credited. 
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Tae Guosr or Bycoxr Crerewoxy—A 
Dove.e Demonstration—A NOTABLE 
BaNQUET—INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITIES 
—A Feat or ENGIXEERING—AN INGENIOUS 
Device—FrREXcH NOTION OF AN ENGLISH 
MILoR’. 


Paris, February 12, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

Yesterday being Ash-Wednesday, clapped a 
sadden extinzuisher on the wild gaieties of the 
Carnival, which, shorn though it be of ite for- 
mer splendors, is etill honored with a few masks, 
a good many balle, and the immemorial proces- 
sion of the Bauf Gras, or Fat Oxen, a relic of 
old Pagan superstitions and sacrifice. This 
promenade, more amusing to the public who 
turn out in shoals to witness it, than to the poor 
weary animals who thue drag their cumbrout 
bodies through the city previous to being de- 
voured by the spectators who gaze on them, 
was advertised this year as about to be con- 
ducted with uncommon splendor, and certainly 
the programme looked sufficiently imposing in 
the columns of the newspapers. Four superb 
animals, the finest raised this year in France, 
decked out with garlands of paper flowers, 
ribbons and tinsel, a band of “ Sacrficators” in 
Druidie costume, all the gods and goddesses of 
Olympus and of Valhsila, Fataer Time in ap- 
propriate garb, a band of municipal officers 
habited in the guise of the 13th century, old 
French and Gailic heroes, al] these in full cos- 
tumes devised, “ regardless of expense,” by the 
costume-waker of the Opera, and the care and 
canopies ornamented by the of 
the eae establishment, accompauied by bande 
of music, and escorted by detachwents of 
the Guards, made up a very fine affair upon 
paper, but unfortunately looked rather gaudy 
and trumpery by broad daylight. However, the 
public turned out cn masse as usual; and 
seemed bent on finding it spiendid. 

The poor animals, ia their three days’ march, 
visit the Tuileries and all the members of the 
Imperial Family; the Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Baron Rothschild and other monetary-nabobs ; 
the Prefec’s and other nobilities ; and formerly 
used, not unfrequently to fail down in the 
street, avd die of fatigue before the end of their 
march. As such a catastrophe entails a heavy 
loss on the batcher who has purchased the ani- 
mal, to say nothing of the disagreeable impres- 
sion on the public mind, the snimalsare now taken 
out two at a time, #0 as to give them a day's 
reset; and, when not strong enough to bear the 
march, are paraded in gaudy care. By means 
of these precautions, the four noble beasts who 
have this day laid down their lives for the 
Parieian tables, msy have managed to get 
through their last wandericg without any mor- 
tal fatigue. But when one sees the patient 
hoofé 86 meekly pressing the unwonter snd un- 
welcome pavements, the great m ‘yes, to 
which the Greeks likened those of mo, look- 
ing out with dim wonder and be Ament on 
‘the crowds that prees around ’ 4, the weary 
limbs that try every now and i to lie down 
‘and rest, and think that this weeature, eo inno- 
cent and so unresisting, is to be taken into a 
slaughter-house, butchered and eaten, it is apt 
to make one wish that vegetarianiem may some- 
time or other, in the indefinite improvement of 
things im general, and of vegetables in particu- 
lar, become a possible dietary for the suste- 
nance of nerve and muscle! 

There have been but few masks this year; 
and those of a very eeedy and rubbiehy class, 
principally boys and young men of the lower 
orders, dreesed in villainons tattered garments, 
with faces whitened, blackened, or reddened 
at the pleasure of their respective possessors, 
and a great display of tattered umbrellas, 
broome, and saucepans or other incongruous 
objects stuck on their heads. 

Maske have been the rage io the balls lately 
given; the more outrageously absurd the trans- 
formation the better. Among the moe? success. 
ful are a young lady who personates a rose-bush 
with great success ; agigantic grasshepper who 
goes through a quadrille with charming ease 
and grace ; a bridge with atree at each end and 
& tall gate in the middle, and & windmiil with 
its sail turning, which creates an immense sen- 
sation, and excites universal enthusiasm where- 
ever it appears. 

At La Chapelle, in the outekirte of Paris, 
where the people have been getting up a beuf 
gras entheir own account, an old-inhabitant, 
aged 107 years, solicited aud obtained the honor 
of figuring in the cortége as old Father Time, 
to the great delight of the native population, 
whose gratification was enhanced by the fact 
that thie old patriarch possesses a long, white 
beard, perfectly in keeping with his part. 


“ decorators” 


The ettewpt of last month has led to the divi- 
sion of the Empire into five Military Com- 
mandments, each having ite own organization, 
army and chief; these chiefs being Generals 
Canrobert, Magnan, Bosquet, Castellane, and 
Baraguay d'Hilliers. The object of thie organi- 
zation is to hold in check the conspirators of 
the secret societies, and to be able to oppose a 
prompt and energetic action to any attempt on 





their part. To complete this military organi- | 
zation, the post of Minister of the Interior has | 


the certainty of being instantaneously crushed; | dress; the rest of the surface will be printed 


and of thus enabling the body of the nation to | 


enjoy the stability and quiet they need and de- 
mand; the government having no intention of 
taking any measure that can interfere with the | 
liberty and well-being of the orderly part of the | 
community. The Count de Morny, in his 
speech, takes the same ground, but enters into 
along and most able investigation of the “situa- | 


tion,” showing what services have been render- | journais. 


- ' 
ed in past times by Legitimacy, the Orlean- | 


ists, and the Republicans; that the time for | 
their usefulness bas paseed, and calling on all | 
honest lovers of their country to rally round | 
the sovereign chosen by “unparalleled majori- 

ties,” and by their union to enable the Emperor 

to introduce the large measure of liberty which | 
can only exist upon a broad basis of national | 
confidence and union. Unbappily for France, | 
it ie to be doubted whether such a union is pos- | 
sible ; for there is no national epirit in the peo- 
ple. Each party is a party only; intent on party 
triumph, and, so far from being willing to merge 
their respective formulas in a united effort to 
obtain the gradual establishment of the various 
necessary reforme, unwilling to accept the very 
measures they approve, because effected by a 
ruler whom they would like to overthrow in| 
favor of their various hostile candidates.— 





Theories in social eciv 
sary, like hypotheses in physical inve 
and the French have propounded many beanti- 


ce are certainly neces- 
atignti ms | 


ful ones which have given ao impetus to the | 
cause of rational freedom ; but to prefer theory 
to fact, and still more te reject improvement 
because proceeding from snotter source than 

that of one’s favorite formu'ta, is hardly worthy 
of reasonable beings; and one turve with autie- 

faction from the saturnalia of theorizings and | 


mutual jealousies to which France has given 


herself up, to the sober career of practical re- 
form upon which Russia aeemne to be entering 
A grand public banquet, the firet public dinner 


that ever took place in that country, was lately 
held in Moscow, the old capita! of the Empire, 
where the most eminent members of the pro- 
gress party, nobles, capitalists, taenofletters, and 
merchants, presided over by the former tutor of 
the present sovereign, met to testify their syim- 
pathy with him in the measures now taking for 
the enfranchisement of the serfe. The Gover- 
nor of Moscow, shocked at so bold an innova- 
tion, advised the giving up of the projected 
banquet. The projectors declined to renounce 
their pian, and the anxious functionary wrote 
off to headquarters for directions. Alexander 
dictated a reply, which was telegraphed to the 
Governor, ordering him to offer no opposition, 
but on the contrary to aid the project, and de- 
sired him to state to the promoters of the din- 
ner that he was much touched by their mani- 
festation of sympathy with the course on which 
he had entered, and wished them to know that, 
if he were not present with them in the body, 
he certainly should be so in epirit, during their 
repast. This transmitted to the 
getters-up of the diuner, was delivered to them 
on sitting down to table, and created a whuirl- 
wind of loyal enthusiasm more easily imagined 
than described. 

The Swiss are giving a grand banquet in ho- 
nor of the opening of the Genera and Lyons 
railway. The banquet, for the due splendor of 
which the Federal Government has voted 22,000 
france, with an additional sum if needed, will 
take place at Bourg; a crowd of ministers, 
prefects, delegates, literary men, and capitalists 
from Piedmont and France being expected to 
the feast. A private subscription is going on 
in Bourg wita great spirit, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to the getting up of a 
grand ball in the Election-Hall in which 5,000 
people are to “trip it on the light fantastic 
toe.”” Such international proceedings are cer- 
tainly pleaeanter than battles and blockades. 


message, 


Holland is not the only country in which the 
wit of man is rifliog vast expanses of water of 
their prey. A very important operation, not gene- 
rally known, has been going ou for some time in 
the Romau States, where the lake of Cel.no, in 
tne Abruzzi, is being drained by order of the go- 
vernment. The affair iv really a very interest- 
ing ove, the lake being ten miles broad, and 
nearly as long, and consequently takes skillful 
engineering and a large outlay to accomplish. 
Two thousand work-people are employed on it. 
and nearly double that number will be needed 
when the bottom is clear, and the preparing of 
the ground for cultivation is put in hand. The 
lovers of the picturesque will regret the disap- 
pearance of this noble sheet, with its glorious 
envirunment of wooded mountains, and lovely 
valley-perspectives. But when we remember 
that these insidious waters, constantly accumu- 
lating because they have no sufficient outlet, 
have successively swallowed up a host of vil- 
lages and even cities that were once on their 
banks, and have now lain for centuries beneath 
their surface, one cannot but applaud the under- 
taking. The antique cities of Valeria, Archippa, 
and Pensa, once gems on their margin, will now 
be brought tofight once more, and may possibly 
be of interest to the antiquarian. The pretty 
town of Avezzano, formerly far removed from 
the lake, and since threatened with submersion, 
will now be rescued from ite impending fate ; 
and not only other centres of population will 
also be saved from slow but certain destruc- 


been conferred on General Espinasse. A bill | tion, but a very valuabie extent of arable land 


the same end, for the next ten years. These | 
measures eeem stringent, and it is net to the | 
honor of the nation that they should be called | 
for. But when one considers that the party | 
against whom they are directed, and whe alone | 
will be affected by them. are really pelitical | 
and social desperadoes, who stick at nothiag in | 
their attempts to overthrow the administration, | 
aud would appose in hke manuer any other | 
form of settled government, one’s horror of the | 
seeming tyranny ie much diminished. But the | 
address which General Eapinasse made to the | 
French people, under the guise.of a letter to | 
the Prefect of the Seine, ou entering upon his 
bew post, and the speech of Count de Morny in 
the Chamber when bringiug in the new bill. are 
curious evidences of the democratic tendency 
of the times, and which the present government 
shares, despite appearances, more thoroughly 
than any preceding one has ever done. Iu the 
letter, Generel Eepinasse shows that the ap- 
pointment ef a soldier to a civil office ie done in 
view only of enabling the government te pre- 
sent a front so etrengly organized that the eecret 
couspiratore wil] be prevented from stirring by | 


is now pending in the Legislative Chamber | 
conferring more powers on the Government to | It sex 


will be gained by the suppression of the lake. 
“ws that a great number of mountain- 
streams run inte this basin, but have no other 
issue than an aqueduct coustructed at great ex- 
pense by the Emperor Ciaudius acroes the ridge 
of the Salvanio, and the high table-land of Pa- 
lenti, but quite insufficient to carry off into the 
Liris the waters pouring perpetually into the 
luke. Many ineffectual attempts have been 
made, at different times, to produce an outlet 
fur the lake; but it wee at last found necessary 
fo resert to the plan of effecting a complete 
rainage. 

The engineering marvele of our day find al- 
most their counterparts ia the astonishing in- 
ventions devieed by the Genius of Puifery. It 
is gravely stated that a company is preparing 
to se!l stamped envelopes, for letters, at half 
the price including the stamp, of the ameuat of 
the stamp iteelf This eperatioc, by which the 
Company flatter themselves they will make 
enormous profits, is thus explained: The en- 
velopes are to be very large, but of so light a 
material as to compensate for their ad¢itional 
size without adding to the usual weight. Suffi- 
cient space wall be left free in the centre ot the 
front of the envelope for the writing of the ad- 
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over with advertisements. The Company thus 
disposing of an enormous publicity, will gain, 
on the price of ite advertisements, and the Brob- 
dignagian profits on which it counts, while 
enabling « delighted public to save one-half ite 
outlay postage ! 

I canuot vouch fer the truth of this report; 
though it is solemnly propounded aa true in the 
Bat it is quite sure that the fullow- 
ing precious imagining which I have ‘“‘ made a 
note of" for the benefic of your readers, is 
really the plot of an opera now being perfumed 
with great euccess in this city. 

The first scene shows you a beautiful orchard 
in Normandy, the apple-ground of this country. 
The sun ie not risen, the dew is on the grass, 
only the song of the birds is wanting. Presentiy, 
& peasant appears, Fabrice by name, as you 
learn from his self-bemoanings. He has with 
him a nice new cord, and after singing how he 
cannot afford to marry, and how life is there- 
fore become “one too many for him,” he 
hang himeelf therewith on an apple-tree. While 
Fabrice has thus disposed of himself and his 
miseries, let us hope to his own satisfaction, in 
comes Lord Flamborough, a rich English baro- 
net (!) who, like all his rich countrymen, is a 
prey to a deadly settled “spleen;” he sings of 
his weariness, and laments that he has no heart 
left, no” a vestige of one, whereuson he also 
draws out a nice new cord from hie pocket, 
makes a running noo-e, and bangs himself on 


| another app’e-tree, juet as the sun rises. 


No sooner appears the God of Day, than a 
charmiog peasant-girl, Stephanette, comes inte 
the orchard, with a gourd on a long pole to 
gather the applies. Finding thes: 
mens of a fruit not expected, she whipe out her 


two apeci- 


and cuts down the two men, who ougt 
te be dead, but who soen come to life again. 

* How now, monster!” says Stephanette to 
“what do you mean by cheating 


m- of my promised husbaad in this dishonest 


her lover, 


way 9*9 

Fabrice tells her he loves her too desperately 
to live without her, and being so dreadfully 
poor, hung himself az his only way of escap ng 
bis misery 

Lord Flamborough thereupon declares (he is 
& Milor’) that his case is very different; he is 
tired of rolling in wealth, and finding nothing4 
to love, and to cure his “spleen.” 

Stephanetts tells bim he is a goose—that he 
could find plenty of things and people to love if 
he would, and that she will cure him. ‘“ Go to, 
Milor’,” rhe says in conciusion, ‘‘ you might be 
the providence of the country-side, and be 
happy in making all about you happy.” 

Milor’, who has taken the opportunity of fall- 
ing in love with the pretty peasant, feels, to his 
surprise, that he is cured already, thiuks she 
might figure with koner among the grand old 
ladies whose portraits adorn his ancestral hall, 
aud promise to live for her sake. 

Stephanette proposes to him touse his power 
to get Fabrice, who plays on the horn, taken 
back into the factory from which he bas been 
expelied for spending too much time on his 
nora. Lord Flamborough tears a leaf from his 
pocket-book, and writes on it, ‘ Twenty-five 
guineas for the poor of the parieh, if the bearer 
ef this be received into the factory.” Fabrice 
takes’ the paper, and comes back in wild de- 
light, successful, and ready to marry his be- 
trothed. But Milor’ does not lite the idea, 
and says, “Me will hang hiseels;” and pro- 
ceeds to knot his handkerchief for the pur- 
pose, Fabrice having pocketed his nice new 
cord. Fabrice says the tree is his, and he will 
not let him hang himself on it. Milor’ offers to 
buy the tree; the cunning Peasant sti!l refusing, 
aud the Jord etill increasing his offers, until the 
wily Fabrice at length consents to eel] it at a 
price that mokes his fortune. 


Fabrice, elated with his new wea'th, thinks 
he may make a better match than Stephancette, 
and leaves her contemptuously. Mulor’ now 
preeees hie suit, and offers her his Baronet’s 
ccronst(!). She smiles on him, though “ her 
heart is breaking;’” which manceuvre happily 
produces its intended effect, aud brings Fabrice 
back to ber feet. 

Milor’ is sadly annoyed at the reappearance of 
his rival, and very loath to abandon the pros- 
pect of having something to love. He there- 
fore tells Fabrice that one of them must die; the 
world cannot bold them both. “We will draw 
lots,” eays Milor’, in bie broken French, “ which- 
ever of ue draws the longest straw shall hang 
himeelf!”’ 

Fabrice, who remembers how long and 
truly Stephanette has loved him, eagerly ac- 
cepte thie arrangement, making no doubt but 
Stephanette, who is to hold the straws, will 
take care to give him the shortest. So he 
hastily brings eome straws to his betrothed, and 
the two men turn their backs to the pretty 
peasant while she geta them ready. Milor’ is 
the first to try his fortune, and draws from 
Stephanette’s little brown hand a tiny length of 
straw, a mere nothing; Fabrice follews, and 
drawe out a yard’s length that seems as though 
it never would finish coming. Milor’ dances 
about the orchard in triumph, exclaiming, as he 
rushes every now and then at his discomfitted 
rival, and makes boxing demonstrations in his 
face, out of pure exultation and good-humor, 
‘Ho, ho! hang himeelf' hang himself! me be 
generous! me let you hang himself on my tree 
for nething! ho, ho! me draw little straw, me 
marry Stephanette directly! You go hang 
himeelf! ho! ho! you make haste and hang 
himself!” 

But Fabrice has no idea of profitting by this 
permission, and Stephanette confesses she enly 
gave him the long straw for a joke. Aftera 
few conflicting songs from each party, and a 
charming trio, in which they happily arrive at a 
satisfactory conclueion, Milor’ generously con- 
sents to let the lovere make themselves happy, 
and promises to be the godfather of all the 
little peasants that eha!l follow this auspicious 
union. 

The getting up of thie operette is very fine; 
the dresses, decorations, acting and music, all 
of the first water, and the outrageously bad 
French of the Miler’, with the showers of tra- 
ditional ejaculations that no Englishman is sup- 
posed to open bis mouth without uttering, 
coospire to render the absurd little produc- 
tion a great favorite with the Parisians. 


QUANTUM. 





tr He who shortens the road te knowledge 
lengthens lite. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


New CantxeT IN EXGLAND, Eart DERBY AT 
THE Heap—CarTuRE oF CANTON—AD- 
VANCE IN CoTTON. 





The Canada brings Liverpool advices to the 
27th ult.. being one week's later news. 

Lord Palmeretou bas resigned, and the Earl 
of Derby has constructed a new Cabinet, of 
which the members are as follows: 

Premier—Lord Derby. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—D'Tsraeli. 

Lord Chaocellor—Sir F. Thesiger. 

President of the Council—Earl of Saiiebury. 

Lord Privy Seal—Ear! Hardwicke. 

Home Department—Spencer Walpole. 

Foreign Department—Earl of Malmesbury. 

Colonial Secretary—Lord Stanley. 

Minister of War—Gen. Peel. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Sir J. Pack- 
ington. 

Postmaster General—Lord Colchester. 

President of the Board of Trade—Mr. Hen- 
ley. 

President of the Board of Control—Lord 
Ellenborough. 

President of the Board of Public Works— 
Lord John Manners 

Attorney General—Sir F. Kelly. 

Viceroy of Ireland—The Ear! of Eglinton. 

Trish Chancellor— Justice Blackburn. 

Chief Secretary—Lord Naas 

Sir Bulwer Lytton has no office, his re-elec- 
tion to his seat in Parliament being considered 
doubtful. 

The members of the Government not in the 
Cabinet include the Dute of Montrose aa Chan- 
eellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Mr. Cairne as 
Soliciter General; Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald as 
Under Secretary for Foreign Afiairs; Eari Ca- 
narvon aa Under Secretary of the Colonies; 
Lord Hardinge as Under Seeretary of War, Ke. 
Mr. Loftus C. Ottway ia apoointed British Mi- 
nister to Mexico, and A. R. J. 8. Lumiey, Se- 
cretary of Legation at Mxdrid. 

Parliament met on the 27th. Inthe House 
of Commons, new writa were ordered for the 
reats occupied by membere of the Cabinet.— 
Both Houeea had adjourned vutil March Jet, 
when they would further adjourn till the I2to. 

Vhe Governor Genera'ship of India is said to 
be reeerved for Lord Stanley, in the event of 
Lerd Canning’s resignation. 

A prosecution has been commenced by the 
English Government against a bookseller, named 
Truelove, for publishing a Hbellons pamphlet 
eocernivg Napoleon, with the view to excite 
his ageagsination. 

Samuel! Lees & Co, ection dealers at Man- 
chester, bave suspeuded. ‘lheir assets exceed 
their liabilities. 

The New York and Philadelphia line of 
screw steamers will hereafter leave Liverpool 
on the days that the Collins line formerly 
sailed. 

It was widely believed that the Derby Cabi- 
net would not stand. 

The trial of the Royal British Bank Direc- 
tore ia still pending, but drawing to a close. 

Mazzini writes to the London Times denying 
that Orsini was guilty of any crime in Italy, and 
concludes with the following paragraph : 

“Whatever opinion of Orsini may be enter- 
tained by those who frankly appeal to heaven 
and earth against the attempted murder of a 
tyrant, and do quietiy witness. without a single 
word of indignation, the ‘asting murder of a 
who'e people in Rome, none has a right of tax- 
ivg Orsini with dishonesty, thefe or collusion. 
The agents of Louis Napoleon ought to be con 
tented with beheading hie enemies, without ca- 
lumniating them.” 

The London Post says that the three vacsnt 
Garters in the gift of Lord Palmerston have 
been conferred on the Dukes of Wellington 
and Norfolk, an’ Earl Harrowby. Mr. Hagler. 
late whipper-in of the Ministry, is to be made 
a baronet: also Mr. Griffiths, a distinguished 
Irish Civil Engineer. 

An action was brought in the British Admi- 
ralty Court, by the owners of the Arerican 
thip Leander, againet the steamer North Ame- 
rican, to recover damages for the lose of the 
Leander by the recent collision off Holybead.— 
A verdict was given against the steamer, 
whose owners gave notice of an appeal to a 
higher court 

The London Stock Market had assumed more 
buoyancy. Console were gracually recovering 
from the depression caused by the Ministerial 
crisis, but closes flatly at quotations. Money 
continues abundant, and the demand light.— 
The Bank of England has made no alteration in 
ite rates. 

D’Ieraeli has issued his address to the Elec- 
tors of Bucks, offering himeelf for the fifth 
time for re-election. The following passage 
occurs in his address: ‘“ The circumstances of 
the country are in many respects critical, and 
in none more so than in its external relations. 
Painful misconceptions have arisen with the 
Government of that faithful and powerful ally, 
who in so many instances has proved hia good 
feeling and fidelity to this country. Believing 
that a cordial alliance betweeo England and 
France is equally conducive to the interests of 
both countries, I shall express my hope and 
conviction that, by measures at vuce firm and 
conciliatory, these causes of misunderstanding 
may be speedily and entirely removed. If the 
country will heartily support the Queen's Go- 
vernment at this juncture, the results so desira- 
ble for the peace and progrees of Europe will 
be greatly facilitated.” 

Sir J. Pakingtou addresses the Electors of 
Drootawich. No opposition is expected. After 
announcing that he has joined Lord Derby's 
Cabinet, he says it is estential to the weil-work- 
iug of our system of Pariiamentary Government 
tbat the people should not suppose there is only 
one man who could be entrusted with the pub- 
lie interests. 

The China Mail of yesterday has brought cor- 
rect statistics of the tea trade for the past year. 
The total exports were 35,500,000 lbs., against 
42,400,000 Ibs. last year, and 54,800,000 lbs. at 
the same period of 1856. 

It is remarked in the Daily News’ city article 
that, with the present rates of exchange with 
the chief centres of European commerce, by 
far the largest proportion of gold imported bere 
will be sent to the Continent as fast as it comes 
in, but this does not imply that the stock 
of bullon in the bank has not yet reached its 
highest point. 

Advices from Calcutta are, in all respects, 
satisfactory. Government recurities had risen 
four to five per cent.. and although the five per 
o-nts. were still quoted as low as ten per cent. 
discount, coufidence among nat.ve bolders was 
evidently reviving. 

CAPTURE OF CANTON.—The Cantonese eub- 
mitted and evacuated the city on the 30th of 
December. 

The Governor of Canton was taken prisoner, 
as well as Yeh and the Tartar General. The 
Governor Pibquei, was subsequently installed 
as Vice Governor of the city, with powers simi- 
lar to those wielded by Yeh. The allies were 
to coatinue their protectorate until satisfactory 
terms were made with the Government. A 
commission, composed of two Englishmen aud 
one Frenchman, had been charged with the 
supervision of the Government, and had issued 
a pt “v inviting the people to return, 
and assuring them of protection. 

At the departure of the mail, everything was 
quiet, and there was a fair prospect of the 
taking off of the blockade and of the resump- 
tien of trade within a week. 

In the assault upon Canton there were nu- 
merous hand-to-hand encounters. The British 
lost 100, and the French 30, in killed and 
wounded. A large amount of treasure was cap- 
tured, but plunder was forbidden. 

_ At Shanghai, a large business had beeu done 
in tea, but sales were checked by English ad- 
vices. Freighta were unaltered. 

At Foo Choo, the duty question had been set- 


a by the acceptance of Mexican dollars at two 
r cent. discount. 
The ships-of-war Minnesota, Micsiesippi, 





Portsmouth, and San Jacinto, were at Hong 
Kong, on January 14th. 

Inpta.—Jnng Bahadoor captured Goruch- 
pore, killing two hundred rebels and capturing 
seven gune. 

The town and fort of Maghir bad been taken 
from the redela. 

Sir Colin Campbell was gathering bie «trength 
for his entry into Oude, when the final strug- 
gle and a determined resistance was antici- 
pated. 

The Calentta money market had improved, 
and the Bank of Bengal had reduced its rates 
ohe per cent. 

FRANCE.—Tke Paris correspondent of the 
London Globe, understands that Cowley will 
be continued as English Ambassador to France. 

The health of Marshal Boequet is said to be 
in a precarious etate, and paralysis was feared. 

The new French penal law bad passed the 
Legislative body, by a vote of 224 yeas to 24 
nays. 

It was stated that the French camp at Cha- 
lons, next year, will number 50,000 men, or 
double the amount of last year. 

Letters from Paris represent that a better 
feeling existed with regard to relations with 
England, founded upon the appointment of 
Lord Malmesbury to the Foreign Office, and the 
personal friendship existing between the Empe- 
ror and D'Israeli. 

An immense number of arreste, it is eaid, 
have recently been made in Paris and the Pro- 
Tiaces, among them three members of the Paris 
bar, belonging te the Republican party. 

The Times correspondent writes: “It is said 
that the last instructions given to M. de Per- 
siguy were of a very cosciliatory character, and 
if rumor speaks true, evince the greatest desire 
to maintain the cordial relations based on the 
a'liance between the two countries.’ It is 
said that several persons were arrested in Paris 
ov the night of the 22d ult. The trial of the 
conspirators commenced on the 25th ult., be- 
fore the Court of Aesizes of the Seine—the in 
dictment is very lengthy and circumstantial. 

The prisoners are all young men, with the 
exception of Pierri, who is middle aged. All 
seemed composed, and listened with attention. 
Gomez denied any participation in the act, and 
said he only knew of it at the last moment 
Rudio confesead everything. He said he threw 
one bomb, and crimiuated the rest of the pri- 
woners. Orsini accepted the full responsibility 
of the part he bad taken in the affair. He con- 
feseed that he wanted to kill the Ewperor, and 
said he was ready to die. He added that he 
had never confided his intention to Mr. Allsop, 
(furmerly stock broker at London,) and that 
M. Bernard, (who has also been arrested.) did 
not know for what purpose they were intended. 
He would not say anything as to the other pri- 
soners. Vierri denied all participation in the 
conspiracy until the day the attempt was made, 
and then repented Mr. Taylor, of Birming- 
ham, maker of the bombs, did not answer to hie 
name. 

LATEST—P aris, Friday.—The jury has given 
a verdict of guilty ag regards four of the ac- 
cused. The Court pronounced sentence of 
death on Oraini, Rudio and Pierri. Gomez is 
sentenced to penal servitude tor hfe. 

BeELGIUM.—A discussion has been commenced 
in the Belgium chambers on the bill relative to 
attempts against the lives of foreign sovereigns. 
The Minister of Justice emphatically declared 
that he had not received from any foreign 
power any request to change the laws of the 
land. 

LATEST —The bill was passed on the 25th 
ulc., the Minister of Justice promising that no 
prosecution should take place without the con- 
sent of his department, but admitting that he 
could not bind his successors. 

ITaLy.—The Eng!:shman, Hodge, arrested 
at Genoa, as an accomplice in the late attempt 
upen the hfe of Napoleon, has been given up to 
the French police, by the Sardinian authorities. 

Two other Englishmen had also been arrested 
at Genoa. 

HOLLAND —The second Chamber of the 
States General bas rejected the recantly uego- 
tiated treaty of commerce with Belgium, by a 
vote of 62 to 1. 

Spain.—A deepatch from Madrid savs that, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the outrages com- 
mitted by English vessels on those of Spain, on 
the coast of Africa and eleewhere, were claim- 
ing attention. 

AUSTRIA.—It is said that France hae caltled 
on the Austrian Government to curb the license 
of toe press of Vienna, aud in returo France 
will not oppose Austria when the question of 
the reorganization of the Principalities and the 
navigation of the Danube comes before the 
Paris Conference. 

Count Buol is stated to have declined the 
offer of tae French Ambassador. 

DENMARK.— he Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times says it is confidently expected 
that the United States Government will soon 
take steps for securing the commutation of 
Stade roe yam shipping going up the Elbe. Tho 
sae authority eays that the United States and 
Denmark have at length come to an agreeyaent 
as to the amount payable by the former to the 
latter on account of light snd buoy dues in the 
Sound This amount hae, been fixed at $393,- 
O11, and is to be paid into the hands of a Danish 
agent in Londun. Waen that ceremony has 
been performed, the former treaty of amity and 
navigation, which bas been suspended by the 
United States, will return iato force. 

A despatch from Hamburg says that the Da- 
nish Catinet resigned on account of the attitude 
demanded of them in the dispute with the Ger- 
man Diet. 

SweEDEN.—A partial modificatioa of the Swe- 
dish Cabinet is anticipated. 


LIVERPOOL Corron MARKET, Feb. 26.—The sales 
for the week have been 51,000 bales, including 
10,000 to speculators, and 3000 for export. The 
market closed firm, having advanced during the 


week $d, and some circulars quote the advance as/ 


3-16d. The advance was owing to light stock and 
limited arrivals. The estimated sales to-day, Fri- 
day, are 7000 bales, including 1000 bales for specu- 
lation and export. The following quotations are 
reported : 

rleans fair 8, middling 7 1-16; Mobile fair 7§, 
middling 7 9-16; Upland 74, middling 73. 

The stock in port is 207,000 bales, including 
100,000 American. 

The state of trade at Manchester was favorable, 
with a slight advance on all descriptions of goods. 

The letters by the Canada are conflicting in their 
statements as to the Cotton market. Some report 
that prices ruled in favor of the seller, and others 
more specifically state that there had been an ad- 
vance of #th. The trade had purchased the largest 

rtion, as their supplies were being rapidly ex- 

austed. 

Lonpon Money Marker, Feb. 26.—The market 
is generally unchanged, money being very abun- 
dant. Bullion in the Bank of England had in- 
creased £290,000 during the week. Consols de- 
clined considerably on the first announcement of 
the dissolution of the Ministry, but soon recovered, 
closing active and firm at 97. 


LiveRPOOL BREADSTUFFS MARKET, Feb. 26.— 
The market closed quiet. Messrs. Richardson, 
Spence & Co. quote flour as dull and unsalable.— 
The following are the quotations : 

Western Canal 20s 6de@22s; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore 22s 6de23s; Ohio 24s@25; (the latter 
was obtained for a lotvia New Orleans.) 

Wheat is dull, and nominally quoted at 6se6s 3d 
for red Western, and 7se7s 6d for white. 

i dull at 33s 6de34s for yellow, and 34s for 
white. 

LiverPoot Provisiox Market, Feb. 26.—Va- 
rious circulars quote Beef heavy at a decline of 5d, 
owing to holders pressing upon the market. Pork 
cl dull. Bacon also dull, with but little inqui- 
ry, and has suffered a decline of 6d on the week. 
Lard dull at 50s for good. Tallow is generally un- 
ch ; the Broker’s Circwlar quotes Missouri at 
an advance of 6dels for refining qualities. 

Lrverpoot Propuce Market, Feb. 26.—Coffee 
steady. Rice a and quiet. Little inquiry for 
Tea, and prices weak. 

Rosin buoyant at 4s 4d 4s 6d for consumption ; 
Spirits Turpentine firm at 37s242s. 

Loxpon Markets, Feb. 26.—Mesers. Baring & 
Brothers’ Circular quotes Sugar as steady. Bread- 
stuffs quiet and unchanged. Coffee firm. Tea un- 
changed. Spirits Turpentine firm and considerably 
adv from scarcity, being quoted at 44s. 
B,.. and Pearl Ashes firm. Linseed Qi) firm at 


Awmnica™ Sto¢xs.—Baring Brothers’ Cireular 
reports American stocks as slow of sale. Pennsyl- 
vania 5's have advanced. The London Times re- 
ane the following quotations, from sales on the 

Illinois Central RR, 5} dis: do. 7s. 1860, (free 
lands.) 834; do. 68, 1875, 86; do. 7s, a7 864 Mi- 
chigan Central, 55; N ¥ Central 7s, 93: ErieR R 
roe We 2 poate of 1871, 56; Pennsylvania 

» firs ' : 6 
oheat mort., 893289; Consols closed at 

The Brokers’ Cireular quotes Ashes firm for both 
Pots and Pearls; the latter is quoted at 21s@ 33s, 
-_ holders were demanding an advance at the 
close. 

Linseed is unchanged. 





Tae face of places and their forms decay, 
And that is solid earth which once was sea : 
Seas, in their turn, retreating from the shore, 
Make solid land what ocean was before; 
And far from strands are shells of fishes found, 
And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground ; 
And what were fields before, now washed and worn 
By falling floods, from heights to valleys turn. 
— Virgil. 

Ee” Not coldness, but cooling down, is the 
true wisdom ; and our inward mar, like a glow- 
ing metal cast in its form, should be allowed to 
cool only by degrees, that it may form itself 
into & more emooth and perfect shape. For 
no other reason has nature cast our souls in 
hot bodies, even as the forms of metal are heated 
before the cast is made.—Jean Paul Richter. 

Ce” It is sometimes remarked with an air of 
splenetic triumph, in reference to men auch as 
Ulrici or Ruskin, that enthusiastic critics fre- 
quently make out many more beauties and 
meanings in a work than the poet or artist ever 
intended or dreamt of; as if this were not the 
highest possible commendation of any work— 
the crowning proof of its genine—that, true to 
nature, like Nature herself, it is capable of 
yielding an infinitude of meanings; the occult 
and relative being involved in the obvious, 
whether put there consciously or unconsciously 
on the part +f the artist: so that they actually 
be there, they are enjoyed by all who are gifted 
to perceive them. A true note struck, ite har- 
monic chords may be beard, but only by the 
sensitive ear. This Plato may have had in his 
mind when he wrote. All poetry ia by ite na- 
ture enigmatical, and not for every one to un- 
riddje.”"—Symington. ' 

ce In Ireland, a sharp fellow is said to be 
‘“‘as cute as Power's fox,” the fox of Bally- 
botherem, which used to read the pewspapers 
every morning, to find out where the hounds 
were to meet 

Ee” I know that truth lies in facts, and not 
in my mind which judges of them; and that 
the lees of myself I put in the opinions I form, 
the eurer T am to approach the trnth.—_™ 
Emile. 

Ee” Roueseau wrote a lyric epistle add resaed 
to posterity, and showed it to Voltaire. Vol- 
taire, touching him under the ribs, remarked, 
“Twill never be delivered according to ite di- 
rection.”’ 

te" Correction does much, but encourage- 
ment does more—encouragement after censure 
is as the sun after a shower. 

te From some statements published by a 
contemperary on the subject of ordnance, it 
appears that the cost of a 13-inch shell, as it 
flies through the air, is {wo pounds ten shil- 
lings. At each explosiov there go two guineas, 
bang! The estimated cost of firing a 36-inch 
bomb is nearly thirty pounds. These figures 
afford some idea of the shelling out which is 
necessitated by warfare. We hear a good deal 
of the bore of meneter mortars; but it is a 
stili more monsttous bore that we should be 
obliged to blow away in making other people 
mieerable the enormous sums that would suf- 
fice to make “ourselves jolly.— Punch. 


Ce Trova is established by délay: faleehood 
is aided by precipitancy. 

te ‘Pompey, de corn’s up.” ‘*De corn 
up? why I only planted it yesterday.” “I know 
dat, Hut de hogs got in last night, and guv it a 
lift/’ 

‘TP When Charles V. read upon the tomb of 
a Spanish nobleman, “here lies one who never 
knew fear,” he wittily replied, “then he never 
snuffed a candle with his fingers.” 

te” When a care for small things is com- 
binad with an intense fear of the opinion of 
others, a state of mind is generated which wil! 
neither allow the possessor of it to be happy in 
himeelf, or herself, nor permit those about him 
or her to enjoy sny peace or comfort for long. 
It is, of course, a pre-eminent hindrance to 
the blessings of social intercourse.— Anon. 

te An OLD DestT.—Good Queen Bees, « hen 
she visited Worcester, borrowed £200 of the 
Corporation, which still stands as a bad debt 
onthe town books.—English Paper. 


Ew’ A short time ago, at a echoolin the 
“north of London, during a lesson on the animal 
kingdom, the teacher put the following quee- 
tion—‘‘ Can any boy name me an avimal of the 
order edentata—that is, a front-toothless ani- 
mal?” A boy (whose face beamed with plea- 
sure at the prospect of a good mark) replied, 
“Tecan.” ‘ Well, what is the animal?” asked 
the teacher. “My grandmother!” replied the 
boy, with great glee. 

re" When a man says he understands Shak- 
speare, but can make nothing of Wordsworth 
or Tennyson, he ought rather to have said that 
there are things in Shakespeare which he can 
uoderstand ; for Shakspeare, in his universality, 
along with higher and more peculiar qualities, 
at the same time possesses in perfection all 
those essential elements of popularity to’ be 
found in other authors, bringing for every order 
of mind just as much as it is fitted to receive, 
or capable of uvderstanding.—Symington. 

ce “It is no doubt a true observation,” says 
Bishop Patrick, “that the ready way to make 
the minds of youth grow awry is to lace. them 
too hard, by denying them their just freedom.” 

{3 Trees which abide age grow slowly. 
The gourd that came up in a night, withered ia 
a day.— Burke. 

3" Girls at school should never be confined 
to their tasks more than six houre a day, and I 
am confident they will learn more ia that time, 
if properly managed, than they will in twelve 
without sufficient exercise. Make it your own 
case: Can you spend even eight hours a day 
in study to any profit? Ithinknot. The mind 
becomes weary, and then nothing is retained. 
How then can you suppoee that the expanding 
faculties of children can be constantly exercised 
for that length of time to advantage ?— Hints to 
Mothers. 

a” Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw 
walt at thee, thou wilt receive no harm unless 





thou hast sore places. 
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THE PET OF THE LAW. 


FROM DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

Ever since I can remember, up to the period 
when I reached fifty years of age, I was a 
thief; not an amateur occasional thief, not one 
of those impulsive fallen respectabilities who 
do some piece of inartistic crime, and then are 
sorry for it; bet a regular professional trained 
thief, who was, and is still, proud of his pro- 
fession. I believe my family, on my mother's 
side, is related to the great Jerry Abershaw ; 
eo Ihave an additional warrant for my pride; 
my paternal grandfather was hanged, and died 
game, at Tyburn; and there ie a ballad about 
him, which I sing when I am in the humor. My 
father and mother are both in Hobart Town; 
my father was transported for burglary: and 
my mother, who had saved a good sum of 
moneys, went ont there as a settler, and, oddly 
enough, hired my father as a gardener—or 
something of that sort—from the authorities. 
Every three months, I believe, she sends in a 
certificate ef hie good behavior to the Gover- 
nors of the penal settlement, and he is allowed, 
in consequence, to remain unmolested in his 
servitude. 

Iam married, and have four children, three 
boys and @ girl, all thieves, and all, I am hap- 
py to say, at this present time doing well. The 
girl, aged nineteen. has a decided talent for 
shoplifting, and I have had proposals for her 
hand from a celebrated housebreaker (I must 
not mention names,) which I shall certainly ao- 
cept, as it will be a very good match. I have 
also apprenticed my youngest boy, aged twelve, 
to this artist, to learn hie branch of the trade, 
and I hear very satisfactory accounts of the 
lad’s progrees. My next boy, aged fifteen, who 
has taken quite naturally to the pickpocket and 
ehurch business, hae just returned, after a 
twelvemonths’ imprisonment in the Model 
Prison, as phumo as a butcher, and looking as 
if he had been at the eca side for a lopg season. 
My oldest son, aged twenty-two, is out on a 
ticket-of-leave; and we often talk together 
about the way in which he interested the chap- 
lain in hie welfare. He said he thought he 
could be of immense service in trying to con 
vert his family from the evil course they had 
adopted, and the chaplain and the governor of 
the prison—a governor of the new school— 
thought he could. To do the young man justice, 
he mentioned the subject once or twice when 
he came home; but I think he broke down 
when he pretended to prove to his riater, in the 
presence of the chaplain, that needlework was, 
in the long run, more profitable than shoplift- 
ing. What effect hie arguments might have 
had if he could bave devoted more time to en- 
forcing them, I cannot tell; but he is out a 
great deal, eepecially at night, and is doing very 
well, to judge by the money that I have seen 
him with Istely. The rumor that he was the 
man who gave the gentleman that ugly blow 
the other night in the fog, I treat with the con- 
tempt that it merite. A man is innocent until 
proved guilty befare a jury of his countrymen. 
My wife is not altogether undistinguished in 
the profession, (you may remember the great 
plate robbery at Lord Mumblep: ;’s, in which 
she was concerned.) but I will not dwell upon 
that. I did not marry her for her virtues, nor 
her telente, but to sere her from coming 
against me as evidence at any time. 

Our bueinese—the business of thieving—does 
not differ from any other business in which the 
profits are high and the risit proportionately 
great. We go into it, knowig exactly what 
forces are arrayed against us. Gome men pre- 
fer the army; some, gold-mining; some, the 
excitement of the Stock Exchange; some, the 
delirium of the turf. I, and a very numerous 
body of fellow-profeesionals, prefer thiwving. It 
is not my place—although I have retired with a 
comfortable competency from the trady—to 
make any disclosures that would lead to greater 
etringency in the law, and greater severity te- 
wards us on the part of its administrators. I 
have a family to brieg up, and my duty to them 
imposes upon me a certain reserve; but still 
the gratitude that I feel to the public, the law- 
makers, snd the judges, for ail their kindness 
and ecousideration to our class—their love of 
what they call fair play, their respect for the 
time-honored maxim of “honor among 
thieves,” and their hatred of anything un- 
English—impele me to undeceive them upon 
some pointe. 

In the first place, we are not a miserable 
cjaass, hunted from houre to house, squandering 
ill-gotten gains in a reckless, ignorant manner, 
and seesng the frowning face of offended justice 
ever at our heels. That face may appear very 
stern to the amateur vagabond, but it has no 
terrors for the regular thief. He has learned 
to measure it at what it is worth; to strip it of 
its theatrically awful trappings and adjuncts; 
to lay bare the springs that move the fettered 
machine, and to hear in the mimic thunders of 
its voice the mandates of the law in which con- 
sideration for the thief predominates. While 
a certain clase of innocent industry is starving 
in its garrete, we are luxuriating in rude and 
cheerful plenty in our cellars and taverns. 
“ All honor,” says the virtuous orator, “to the 
neble, struggling workman, who endures bitter 
poverty rather than rush into crime.” And so 
esy I, but from a different motive. I know that 

~the fewer pereons there are in a trade, the 
greeter will be the profits. 


Many pereons suppose that we detest the po- 
lice, and look upon them as our bitterest ene- 
mies. On some occasions, | admit, we find 
them troublesome; but, generally, we consider 
them as wholesome checks upon the increase 
of unskillfal thieves, who diminish the profits, 
without adding to the credit, of the profession. 
The ordinary pohce force is not a very highly 
paid, highly educated, or highly intelligent 
class; and any man who knows his business, 
ean easily avoid coming in contact with them. 
As to the detectives, those awful men in plain 
elothes, and curious disguises, (which latter 
they might save themselves the trouble of put- 
ting en, as we know the wearers as well as our 
own fathers,) they benefit us by inspiring an ur: 
bounded faith im their efficiency io the public 
mind, and stopping the appoiatment of real pre- 
ventive officers. The sum they require as a re- 
ward, if successful in tracing a crime, is anotber 
element of our security ; as is also their plan of 
fostering the development of small thieves, un- 
til they become important criminals. They 
carefully tend the crimival fruit until it 1s rot- 


ten with ripences, and then—if it does not cs- 
cape them—they shake it gently into the Isp of 
Justice; but they never nip it in the bud. Why 
should we be on unfriendly terins with such 
weak and agreeable guardians ? 

When I come to consider the rules of evi- 
leniency of the criminal law and its adminis- 
tration, (and I have devoted & good deal of at- 
tention to theee subjects during my retirement, ) 
I cannot believe that any one is in earnest for 
the suppression of our clase, but that we are 
considered worthy of preservation as providers 
of wholesome excitement, employers of capital 
in a peculiar ditection, agents for the distribu- 
tion of wealth, bodies to be experimented upon 
by the social philanthropist, problems to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of, and provide amusement 
for the legal mind, and members in that compa- 
ny which is conveniently styled “ necessary 
evils.” When I was engaged in the active 
daties of my profession, I was tried, for the 
first and only time in my life, in conjunction 
with the whole of my family—my wife and 
four children—for robbery of some magnitude. 
We were guilty, of course, but we hed managed 
matters very artistically, My boys were not 
so old, or so experienced as they are now, and 
when the magistrate cautioned us, at the preli 
minary examination, that we were not bound 
to say anything to criminate ourselves, the two 
youngest could scarcely believe what they 
heard, and thought, in their simplicity that we 
had all made an impression upon his worship. 
I remember having the same feeling myself 
when I heard the remark addressed to my 
father, on the occasion of his trial, many years 
before. The youngest lad was so overcome by 
this, to him, unexpected exhibition of legal 
tenderness, that if it had not been for an ad- 
ditional caution from the worthy magistrate, 
and a sharp nudge from his mother, he would 
have there and then made a clean breast of the 
whole affair. That boy, like my@elf, and, I may 
say, all the family, is now a firm believer in the 
fact, that the law does not want to discover the 
truth, but only desires to give an opportunity 
for a display of legal learning and ingenuity. 

When we came up for our trial at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, we were again put upon 
our guard, and very amusing the trial must 
have appeared to the spectators, for it ainused 
even me. There we stood in the dock, a very 
happy family—a father, mother, daughter, and 
three sons—all implicated in one crime, and 
all warned to hold our tongues, leat we should 
spoil the sport of the trial. The counsel for 
the prosecution opened the case with a highly 
ingenious speech, full of eloquent denunciation, 
but very empty of facts; and when he bad 
finished, he proceeded to call witnesses in sup- 
port of his charge. Several persons were ex- 
amined without adding much to the previous 
knowledge of the case, for we had taken most 
elaborate precautions to shield oureelves from 
being proved guilty, although we could not 
avoid suspicion. 

Once or twice, when some of the most ab- 
surd suppositions were put forward in place 
of better evidence, I thought we should all have 
burst out laughing in concert, they were so 
very wide of the mark. One witness at last 
succeeded in proviog to the apparent satisfac- 
tion of the court, that on a certain night I was 
at a place which I never saw in my life; but 
as this supposed fact had nothing to do with the 
ease, it was not of much benefit to the prose- 
eution. Maddened by his ill-eacoess, the pro- 
secuting counsel wished, in defiance of law, to 
put a question to my daughter, but our solici- 
tor at once objected to this, and the judge spoke 
up against it like a man, amidst a murmur of 
approbation that ran through the whole court. 
If they had put the question, I am afraid we 
should not have got off as we did, for my 
daughter is rather nervous, and could not have 
stood a cross-examination. But we were 
spared the trial, and the liberty of the subject 
was preserved. 

The case lasted a long time, and during ite 
progress soui¢ very pretty circumstantial evi- 
dexce was adduced, which all fell to the ground 
bit by bit, under the vigorous blows of our so- 
licitor. When the speech for the defence 
came, it was necezsarily short, for there was 
really nothing of any n\oment to answer. 

The summiog-up of the judge was pleasant 
and dignified, with, of courses, a littie daeh of 
the severity required by the duties of his posi- 
tion. But I cannot think that he was dissatis- 
fied with his day’s work; sed the jary, who 
had been highly amused by the legal fencing 
displayed, and who—bless their hearts !—could 
not have put a question about the case to our 
happy family for the world, were glad to hurry 
over an acquittal, and get to their dinners. 

I know that the public press are always 
writing against the dangerous classes of which 
Iam a member; but seeing that we and our 
doings provide them with the most exciting 
staple of their news, I eannot think that they 
are sincere in the desire they express to put us 
down. 

I cannot believe that a Bankruptcy Commis- 
sioner dislikes bankrupts; that an [neolvency 
Commiesioner dislikes insolvents ; that a pub- 
lic hangman dislikes murderers; or that a 
Chancery Judge dislikes wretched suitors ;— 
and seeing the leniency of the laws, the wode 
of criminal procedure, and the vast amouut of 
employment that we thieves give to capital, I 
cannot believe that judges, juries, public offi- 
cers, police, jailors, governors of prisons, jail 
chaplains, and legal practitioners, are at all 
earnest and interested in our extermivation.— 
So a long life and a merry one to all those ho- 
nest gentlemen, and similarly to us! 


For THE SUPERSTITIOUS.—The Horticnl- 
turist says tbat the melancholy scratch of the 
“Death Watch” (Anodium) loses all its ter- 
rors, when it is known that this ominous sound 
is not a voice, but the mere result of mechani- 
eal frietion. You have only to send him a coun- 
ter-scratch from your side of the wainscot, 
when, mistaking you for a brother anobium, he 
returns the signal. Entomologists declare that 
they have been able to train anobia to do this 
trick at pleasure, by first accomplishing them- 
selves in the accurate mimiery ot the sound. 


1” To celebrate the late “ae Marriage, it 
took no leas than one Archbishop, three Bishops, 
one Dean and one Rev. Doctor. We may confi- 
dently hope for the permanence of the knot that 
must have been drawn so tight by such a num- 





ber of clergymen palling al] together. 
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JACK FROST. 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON 





Jack Frost he lived in a fine new house, 
White, and light, and tall ; 

And what was the name of Jack’s new house? 
Oh, he called it Icicle Hall. 


Did Jack live all alone in bis house’ 
Oh, no! for you must know 

He had his neat little wife with him there, 
And her name was Jenny Snow. 


You may think they lived upon coolish terms 
In their Icicle Hall ; 

Bat Frost and Snow were sure to agree, 
They never fell out at all. 


They gave their parties and saw their friends, 
With frequent feast and treat; 

There was young Mr. Rain and smart Miss Hail, 
And rattling old Mrs. Sleet. 


Sometimes when dull Mr. Fog dropped in, 
They were not so gay as before ; 

He would hang about the live-long day, 
And was voted a dismal bore. 


One day, Jack Frost and his wife resolved 
To be grand in Iciole Hall ; 

For it would have been strange if Jonny Snow 
Could not get up a dell. 


The part.; was large, and gay, and fine, 
And chandeliers of light 

With frosted crystals sparkled and shone 
In rainbow colors bright. 


Festoons of white, and wreaths of snow, 
Hung round each glittering wall ; 

And ice snowed over formed the floor 
Of the rooms in Icicle Hall. 


But while they walked and danced about, 
The walls began to stream ; 

The floor was flooded, the roof fell in, 
Dissolving like a dream. 


Who had performed this marvellous feat? 
It was one whom no one saw; 

Aided above by the envious Sun, 
It was mischievous old Mother Thaw ’ 





WANTED, A SENSATION ! 


From the top of the brown Jura we de 
scended by a sinuous road into an astonishing 
valley, where Lake Leman shone eplendidly in 
a setting of mountains, while to the south, un- 
der the bridges of Geneva, flowed away the 
humid glitter of the Rhone, and behind tow- 
ered, in blinding whiteness, the sublime brother- 
hood of Swiss mouata’ns. Furiously down the 
zig-zag deecent rattled the diligence, grating 
dangerously around sharp corners, and ex- 
posing, in rapid succession, now one side and 
now the other to the vast under landscape. As 
it tacked and veered, our three wondering faces 
clustered alternately on tae right hand or left 
hand window, peeping out like inquisitive young 
opossums from the omnibus of their mother’s 
corporality. 

“You don’t mean to say that those are the 
real Alps?” said the younger Scotchman, point- 
ing with the stem of his clay pipe at Mont 
Blane and Company. 

“To be sure they are,” responded his bro- 
ther, who had seen them before. 

“ Dear me! God bless me! how remarkably 
small they are! Why, I expected to see them 
stick up right over my head. Where's the to- 
bacco, Jim? I'll take another smoke.”’ 

“For shame, you barbarian! ‘Talk about 
smoking when there is such scenery to be 
looked at!” 

“Have patience, Jim. I shall grow up to 
the sentiment by-and-by, I suppose, but they 
look confoundedly small at present.” And here 
the disappointed sight-seer curled himself back 
in the middle of the coupe to puff at the conso- 
latory Virginia. How many a man has expe- 
rienced this same dwarfing of emotion when he 
has at last come in sight of the Alps, Niagara, 
Rome, Raphael, or any other bourne of gigan- 
tie expectation.—De Forest's “European Ac- 
quaintance.” 








ANCIENT LEVIATHANS.—The ancients seem 
to have outdone all succeeding attempte—the 
Leviathan of 1858, alone excepted. Some of 
the galleys, from descriptions left us, were 
superb. Ptolemy Philopster had one built 
which was four bundred and twenty feet long 
and thirty-eight broad, and required a comple- 
ment of four thousand rowers, four thousand 
sailors, and three hundred soldiers; but that of 
Hiero, constructed by the renowned Archime- 
des, consumed wood enough to build sixty large 
galleys, and it wae fitted up in a style that 
throws the most e«plendid of our vessels into a 
wide distance. There was not only banquetting- 
rvoms, galleries, baths, library, and a spacious 
gymnasium, furnished and finished with the 
most admirable skill and costly materials, with 
stables, fish ponds, mills and gardens, but there 
was a temple of Venus, fitted up in gorgeous 
style, the floor being inlaid with precious stones, 
the walls of cypress wood, ornamented with 
choice paintings and statues. The warlike ap- 
purtenances of this marine monster were on a 
corresponding scale of formidable grandeur. 
The vessel was surrounded by iron bulwarks, 
like a rampart, massy, and strengthened with 
eight towers, and there were machines suffi- 
ciently powerful to project a stone, three hun- 
dred pounds weight, or a dart seventeen and a 
half feet long, a distance of half a mile. So 
wonderful did her magnificence appear to an old 
writer, that he devoted two volumes to the sub- 
ject. Considering the great difficulties which 
have attended the launching of the Leviathan, 
with all our improvements in scientific aod me- 
chanical contrivarces, i: may be equally matter 
of surprise how this mass could have been pro- 
pelled into her proper element. 





SWINIsH REFINEMENT.—“ An old Norfolk 
Farmer,” in the Farmers’ Magazine, in Notes 
of a visit to the Smithfield Club Fat Cattle 
Show, says :-— 

“I noticed one improvement which appeared 
to me somewhat too refined. Several of the 
pens were furnished with pillows for the pigs 
to lay their snouts on when they sre sleeping. 
What would the Highlaad chief of the last cen- 
tury (mentioned by Sir Walter Scott) who 
kicked a snow-ball from under bis son's head, 
ca'ling him ‘an effeminate young rascal, not to 
be able to sleep without a pillow’'—What, I 
repeat, would the old chieftain say to pigs be- 
ing farnished with such hnxuriee !” 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 


We have often smiled at the strange legend When frien 
accursed for having , 


of the “ Wandering Jew,” 


shown himeelf without pity for the Son of Man 
when He was on the point of death; who waa = And sleep received ber, as the mountain lake 


condemned to a never-ending march over the | 
surface of the globe, with hia white beard, his 


piteous air, and his Jast remaiming coins always | 
renewed in his purse. All this is certainly very | 
absurd. But when, in this singular legend, you 


recognize the impression that the middle age 


had formed of the Jewish people, always in | She will not wake; 


motion, always chased from country to country, 
everywhere prostrated under the malediction | 
which it anciently invoked upon iteelf, and yet 
at the same time indestructible, resisting all 
evils, gaining money even in places where no 
one elee would have known how to find a pen- 
ny, always miserable, and yet always knowing 
how to extricate itself from its troublee—do we 
not recognize in this legend matter for reflec- 
tion, and see how wisdom is often found in the 
mouths of children ’ 

That the above view is the real sense of the 
legend of the Wandering Jew is showa by the 
very different form ander which it appears in 
the East. There the Jew is not a “‘ Wanderer,” 
he ia “ undying,” and hence, doubtless, his Ger- 
man appellation, der ewige Jude. He struck 
Jesus when He was going forth from Pilate's 
palace, and said to Him, “ Go on, Jesus, go on 
more quickly, what delays You!” Whereupon 
the Saviour replied, “ I go, bat you shall wait 
until My return.” In cousequence he could not 
die, and every time that he was on the point of 
falling beneath the weight of old age, new vigor 
seemed to reanimate his limbs, and restore him to 
the oge of thirty, which was hia age at the time 
of the Crucifixion. He remained in Armenia, 
where he lived an ascetic life, in the hope of ob- 
taining hie pardon. We see here clearly that 
in the East, where the people of Israel have 
long been dispersed and tolerated, the imagina- 
tion has not been struck as in the West by ite 
state of continual emigration. It is only its 
permanence, its unchangeable identity, amid all 
religious and political revolutions, that the 
Eastern legend expresses. That the Jewish 
people cannot die, is a truth which all nations 
have discerned. But if it survives abased in its 
remorse in the East, it is constantly wandering 
in the West. It is evident that in both forms it 
is the historic destiny of this people that has 
served ag the basis of the legend. For this 
reason we cannot accept the more modern in- 
terpretations which those have given who have 
wished to regird the legend as the personifica- 
tion of anti-Christian doubt, always unquiet, 
and never enna at aye —Le Lien. 


TWO KINDS OF PIETY. 


The following lines, says the New York Evening 
Post, may be objected to by some for a seem- 
ing irreverence of language, but the discerning 
reader will see that they are far from irreve- 
reat in purpose and in spirit. In this respect 
they remind us of the eccentric methods by 
which Rev. Rowland Hill and other excellent 
divines have sometimes inculcated the most sa- 
cred lessons of Scripture. The incident on 
which they are founded is thus related :— 

“A few years since a powerful revival of 
religion was witnessed at Oldtown, Maine.— 
Among the converts was an Indian of the 
Penobscot tribe. Soon after his conversion, 
Peol attended a prayer meeting, and was call- 
ed upon to ‘tell his experience.” Not exactly 
understanding the couvstruction of the King’s 
English, Peol expressed himeelf as follows :— 


"> 


‘Oh, glory, me feel pious like hell! 





The hand of religion is potent to save, 
Its value no mortal can prise, 

It leads us in safety clear down to the grave, 
Then gives us a pass to the skies. 

But since the grand choice in the garden was given, 
Since Adam from paradise fell, 

Full many are found to be pious like Heaven, 
While many are pious “ like Hell.’’ 


I once was an orphan-boy, mortgaged and leased, 
And served without hope of a fee, 

For one who was lending the Lord what she fleeced 
From the girl in the kitchen and me. 

’Twas a day or two since that I gazed on the face 
Of her, the once Mademoiselle, 

And thought, though she bragged of ‘“ abounding 

in grace,”’ 

That she, too, was ‘‘ pious like Hell.’’ 


But tares in the wheat, and fhe counterfeit coin, 
Should rob us of none of our rest ; 

Let this be our motto while journeying on— 
‘+ God orders all things for the best.’’ 

And mind you, no knowledge to mortal is given 
By which that frail mortal can tell, 

Except by the fruits, who is pious like Heaven, 
Or, as Peol was, pious “like Hell.” 

—David Barker 





CALIFORNIA WILD OaTs.—Here is a story 
about “ wild oats,” which we find in the Feb- 
ruary number of Hutchings’ California Maga- 
zine—every word of which you may believe, 
if you like. We always had to sow our own 
“wild oats” here, but it seems that they walk 
out and sow themselves, in California: 

“While walking acroes the beautiful farms 
on Dry Creek, Sacramento County, on Christ- 
mas day, I observed that the young wild oats 
were springing up in small and irregular rows, 
when I inquired of my companion: ‘What is 
the cause of all these crooked and green rows, 
running in every direction!’ ‘Don’t you 
know?’ said he. ‘No.’ ‘In the dry season,’ 
he replied, ‘the ground cracks; and after the 
first rain, and before the ground swells and 
closes again, the wild oats, by the help of the 
wind and their own legs—’ ‘Their own legs?’ 
I remarked, interrogatively. ‘Yes, their own 
legs; for, by some provision of nature, they 
bave a kind of leg, by which, when the rain 
awells them, they manage actually to crawl 
into those cracks, and are there saved; other- 


| 
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| 





wise, the fire that oweoya across the prairie 
would destroy them.’ 


SLEEP. 


sake 
She came by night, with little griefs oppreas’d, 


Takes home the brook and hushes it to rest: 
' Now, where her childish step was wont to pasa, 
By winding bill-path or ir shady lanes, 
Sweet violets pine unpluck'd, and on the grass 
The daisies miss her hand, and grow entwin'’d in 
chains. 


the memory-hallow’d stream 
May pour near her green bed its noisy flood ; 

For once there enter’d the small] head a dream, 
Conceal'd from us, like fair hues in the bud 

In sleep she went to heaven, and linger'd there 
Rapt with the music of the heavenly lay, 

Till angels gave her a bright crown to wear 
And chain'’d her 0 with love, she cannot come 

away. 


PHILOSOPHY “OF SKATING. 





This is the amusement and exercise which 
most interests us, just now, and it ix charming 
to find it well discoursed upon. The Boston 
Courier thus daintily talks to the girle about 
it:— F 

“ The amateur seeks for virgin 
fields of ice on which he may cut the first de 
lieate lines, but the masses love better to con- 
gregate together on some opecions pond, for 
mutual enjoyment. ‘ s 7 
For universal and 
measurelees delight, give ue a grand, huge ska- 
ting party. It is wonderful how a big piece of 
ice can warm one's heart towards one’s fellows. 
This sudden popular passion for shatiog is a 
good thing. Our young Iasdies, and our young 
men, too, will be nove the worse for the un- 
wonted exercise of the winter, althongh the 
indulgence is a little more violent than will be 
likely to be sustained in future years. But 
the accomplishment of skating, once acquired, 
is rarely given up. It is a moet fascina 


fastidious 


eheerfulnees, good-nature, 


ting sport, and those who taste its joys 
this season, will doubtless follow it ap 
the next. There is great advantage for ite 


practice by our citizens, such ia the abundance 
of easily acceasible ponds in the neighborhood. 
It would be interesting to give a history of the 
art of skating, if, like most athletic sports, it 
could be traced back to remote ages. But it 
seems to be an invention of comparatively mo- 
dern times, and whatever poetry attaches to it 
must be that of its own creating. Yet poets 
have sung its praises, especially German poets 
—Goethe, Herder, Klopstock, and others. 
Klopsteck is extravagant in his expressions of 
admiration. By this art, he says, somewhere, 
‘Man, like the Homeric gods, strides, with 
winged feet, over the sea transmuted into solid 
ground.’ Probably Klopstock was himself an 
expert. His allusion to the Homeric gods, 
however, is simply metaphorical, those worthies 
not being at all equal to the accomplishment— 
according to history. 

“ Some writers have endeavored to establish 
a connection between certain Roman sports and 
skating, but unavailingly. The earliest reeord- 
ed mention of skates is in the Scandinavian 
‘Edda,’ written eight hundred years ago, in 
which the god Uller is spoken of as disfin- 
guished by his beauty, his arrows, and his 
skates. It is a question whether the skates 
therein spoken of were anything like those of 
the present day. Indeed, it is more than pro- 
bable that the Scandinavian skates were merely 
snow-shoes, such aa a hero of the same age 
(Kolsen) is said to have possessed. Snch ska- 
ting as is now in vogue undoubtedly originated 
in Holland, about the thirteenth century, and 
was introduced ior the purpose of facilitating 
long journeys on the frozen canals of that coun- 
try. The Hollanders are to this day considered 
the best skaters in the world, although, as it is 
with them less a matter of recrea‘ion than of 
business, they do not exhibit as wuch grace in 
the art as other European vations. The Hol- 
landers have been known to make effective use 
of their skating knowledge in times of war. In 
1668, the Freuch invading army under Luxem 
bourg, was terribly harrassed by the attacks of 
nimble dkaters. Skating is very popular in all 
parte of Germany and io Russis, where women 
practise it 98 freely as men. In France and in 
England it is not looked upon with much favor 
by the fair ones. It is not known when it was 
first introduced into England, but it was com- 
mon in London in the thirteenth century, when 
bones of animals tied under the feet were made 
use of. More attention ia given to skating in 
England and Scotland than in any other parts of 
the world. In 1760, a ‘skating club’ was es- 
tablished in Edinburgh, and soon after a simi- 
lar one in Loadon. London has been particu- 
larly distinguished for its fine skaters. One of 
the most celebrated was Benjamin West, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, (an American by 
birth,) who was able to cut with bis skates upon 
the surface of the ice a copy of any of the an- 
cient statues.” 


Jack’s ALiveE'—A small piece of stick is 
lighted at one end, and the blaze is blown out, 
leaving the sparks It is then passed from one 
of the company to the next on his right band, 
and so on round the circle, each one saying, as 
he hands it to his neighbor, “ Jack’s Alive!’ 
The player who holds the stick, when the last 
spark dies out, must consent to have a delicate 
moustache painted on his face with the charred 
end of the stick, which is then relighted, and 
the game goes on. Should the wearer of the 
moustache have Jack die a second time on his 
hands, an imperial, whiskers, or exaggerated 
eyebrows may be added to his charms. While 
Jack is in a lively condition, with his sparks in 
fine brilliant order, he is passed carelessly from 
one player to another; but when he shows 
symptoms of dying, it is amusing to see how 
rapidly he changes hands, for each player is 
bound to receive him as soon es his neighbor 
pronounces “ Jack's Alive.” 


* Jack | 


and executive faculty, working, when para-! goaq'” 


mount in a great and balanced nature, through 
the understanding, and bringing it up to its po- | 


i A mother was bugging and kissing a 


tential capacity—making common sense pro- | “ four-year-old,” when she exclaimed— 


found—making Burke a greater statesman than | 
Fox—Bacon greater than any English philoso- | 


“ Charley, what does make you 80 sweet?” 
Charley thought s moment, and having been | 


| pher—and not necessarily showing iteelf (as in | told that he was made out of the ground, re- 


the case of Sir Isaac Newton), in a single origi- | plied— 


nal, imaginative expression in lavguage.— Bos- | 
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THr WorKING CLASsea oF MANCHESTER. 
—To tell you the truth, 7 like the working. 
classes of Manchester, as far as they came 
under my notice. They are not courtecus, 
but they are obliging. They will not touch 
their hats, sir’’ you; but, if you want a 
direction, they will iostruct you definitely. 
They appear to me very honest. ' know the 
cab fares, and no cahman tried to overcharge 
me. Perhaps we are too apt to lay too much 
stress on mere civility. It certainly greases 
tue wheels of life, xnd prevents their creaking: 
but they can go wituout it’ And there appears 
to me » deep, quiet weil of humor in the Lan- 
eastriaa or Mancunian natare which ia infinitely 
amnaing as I heard on good au- 
thority, a worthy incumbent in the country was 
ronsed from his sleep at five in the morning by 
loud talking at the side of a fish-pond in his 
grounds. His reverence put his night-capped 
head out of bie window, and saw three men 
standing by the side of hie pond. ‘ What are 
you doing there’ said he. “ Fishing,” said 
they. “But you are treepassing on my land; 
you must go away.” “(Go to bed again,” was 
the rej: wour Master waa not in the 
habit of sending away poar fishermen.” The 
good clergyman could, of course, only laugh 
and turn in again — Blackwood's Magazine. 


or “ 
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vinder: ‘ 


INGENUITY oF a SPLWER.—A frend, writing 
from HavredeGrace, gives the following oc- 
currence in relation to a spider, showing an 
astonishing decree of instinct, if not reason. 
He suye :—‘‘ Some days since, a gentleman was 
walking on one of the wharves in this place, 
when be saw a large spider sailing on a chip not 
far from the wharf. The tide was setting out 
of the harbor, the wind blowing on shore. It 
wre easy to go out to sea; bat to regain the 
shore, this was the difficulty. The spider ba- 
ving gone to one side of the chip and then to 
another, and after completely viewing his situa- 
tion, found any further retreat cut off, and 
placed himself in the ceutre of the chip. Ina 
short time the tide had carried the chip, with 
ite passenger, near the other side of the wharf, 
who perceiving that the chip would soon drift 
beyoud it, immediately commenced spinning a 
web. The threads of hie web (the wind favor- 
ieg) were successfully blown against the wharf, 
and firmly adhered to it. As soon as this was 
accomplished. the spider warped his boat along- 
side, aud thus cocaped destruction.” 


SUCKING Up WATER FROM Sanp.—Living- 
stone, the African traveller, describes an in- 
genious method by which the Africans obtain 
water in the desert : 

‘The women tie a bunch of graas to one end 
of a reed about two feet long, and inert it in a 
hole dug as deep as the arm will reach, then 
ram down the wet sand firmly around it. Ap- 
plying the mouth to the free end of the reed, 
they form a vacuum in the grass beneath, in 
which the water collects, and in a short time 
mses to the mouth. It will be perceived that 
this simple, but truly philosophical and effectual 
method, might have been applied in many cases, 
in different countries, where water was greatly 
needed, to the saving of life. It seems wonder- 
ful that it should have been now first made 
known to the world, and that it should have 
been habitually practised in Africa, probably for 
centuries. It seems worthy of being particu- 
larly noticed, that it may no longer be neglect- 
ed from ignorance. It may be highly important 
to travellers on onr Western deserts and 
prairies, in seme parts of which water is known 
to exist below the surtace. 





“THaTt’s WELL Done.”—Not long since a 
claes of little boys in a Sunday School were en- 
gaged in reciting the wonderful history of the 
Creation, which formed their lesson. The class 
had progressed to that part of the narrative in 
which the creation of light, and the expression 
of the Creator on beboldiog the work of His 
alunighty power, are related. The teacher at 
thie point asked, “ And what did God say when 
He had crested light?” A little boy, seven 
years of age, whose turn it was to answer the 
question, was at a loss fora reply. He looked 
thoughtfully for » moment, and then, with eyes 
glistening with delight that he had recalled 
the fugitive idea, he sanswered—‘'God said, 
that’s well done” The boy had the idea, and 
his rendering of it is original and forcible. 


Dr. Jounson.—At Dumbarton Castle, Jobn- 
son for once in his life got himself into “a 
fix.” The doctor is reported to have entered a 
seutry-box which stood in one of the batteries, 
and was rather chagrined on finding that hie 
egress was a matter of some difficulty. See- 
ing the dilemma the doctor placed himeelf in, 
Mr. Campbell was about to offer bis assistance; 
but Boswell stepped forward, touched bim 
(Mr. Campbell) on the arm, and advised him to 
take no notice of the circumstance, and by no 
means to think of offering his aid, as such & 
proceedicg would vend to provoke the doctor, 
who was already somewhat roffied. Acting 
upon this suggestion, Mr. Campbell left John- 
son te get out of bie difficulty by his own efforts. 
— Irving s History of Dombartonshire. 


ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL BLUCHER.—Bl- 
cher generally turned inte bed all standing, 
jack-boots iucluded; and if his valet forgot to 
take off hie spurs, and they became entangled 
with the sheets, woe betide the valet! The tor- 
rent of sbuse that he poured forth, was some- 
thing terrific. I heard say, that Blucher, 
having seen everything in London, remarked, 
with great earnestness: “Give me Ludgate 
Hill!” and on being asked to explain why, re- 
plied, with reference to the number of jewel- 
lers’ and silversmiths’ shops which, in that 
day, decorated the locality, 

“Mein Gott! What pillage! 
in India. 

LALLA Rookn.—The following lines were 
circulated at the clubs on the publication of 
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In case the mous- | 
= | tache decorations are objected to, a forfeit may 
te Imagination is an informing, shaping | be paid instead, by those who bold 


ae Weare saa Redline i 
[USo ut of which we say, er : 


Moore's great poem :— 
Lalla Rookh 
"Is a book 
By Thomas Moore, 
Who has written four, 
Each warmer 
Than the former ; 
Se the most recent 
Ie the least decent. 
—Lerd John Russell's Life of Moore. 


CF It is wonderful with how little real su- 
periority of mind a man can make an eminent 


| figure in life.—Dr. Johnson, cited by Boswell. 
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THE OLD PSALM TU UNE. 


—— 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWB 


You asked, dear friend, the other day 
Why still my charmed ear 
Rejoiceth in uncultured tone 
That old pealm tune to hear’ 


I’ve heard full oft in foreign lands 
The grand orchestra! strain, 

Where music’s ancient masters live, 
Revealed on earth again - 


Where breathing, solemn instruments, 
In ewaying clouds of sound, 

Bore up the yearning, tranced soul, 
Like silver wings around ;— 


I’ve heard in old 8t. Peter's dome. 
When clouds of incense rise, 

Most ravishing the choral swell 
Mount upwards to the skies. 


And well I feel the magic power, 
When skilled and cultured art 

Its cunning webs of sweetness weavos 
Around the captured heart. 


Bat yet, dear friend, tho’ radely sung, 
That old pealm tune hath stil! 

A pulse of power beyond thom al! 
My inmost soul to thrill. 


Those halting tones that sound to you, 
Are not the tones I hear ; 

Bat voices of the loved and lost 
Then meet my longing ear. 


I hear my angel mother’s voice— 
Those were the words she sung ; 

I hear my brother’s ringing tones, 
As once on earth they rung; 


And friends that walk in white above 
Come round me like a cloud, 

And far above those earthly notes 
Their singing sounds aloud. 


There may be discord, as you say ; 
Those voices poorly » ag; 

But there’s no discord fn the strain 
Those upper spirits sing 


For they who sing are of the blest, 
The calm and glorified, 

Whose hours are one eternal rest 
On heaven’s sweet floating tide 


Their life is music, and accord ; 
Their souls and hearts keep time 
In one sweet concert with the Lord— 

One concert vast, sublime. 


And thro’ the hymns they sang on earth 
Sometimes a sweetness falls 

On those they loved and left below, 
And softly homeward oalls. 


Bells from our own dear fatherland. 
Borne trembling o’er the sea — 

The narrow sea that they have eroseed, 
The shores where we shall be. 


Oh, sing, sing on! beloved souls ; 
Sing cares and griefs to rest ; 
Bing, till entranced we arise 
To join you ’mid the blest. 
—Independent. 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 





[Bntered according to Actof Congress, in the year 
1868, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pensa.) 


It was amidst the obill, gray twilight of a No- 
vember morning that I entered London for the 
first time since my departure from it in boy- 
hood. I was now eighteen. A cold, sluggish 
mist filled the streets, rendering even the largest 
objects only dimly visible at a few paces dis 
tant. There were in those days no railways; 
our conveyance was the old four horse mail, 
with its customary burly driver. As we slowly 
made our way through the numberless, pause- 
less host of hving things, there was something 
almost appailing in the din, at once so vast and 
80 indistinct, which assailed the ear, whilst the 
area of vision was so circumscribed. Imme- 
diately before us, and so near that the leaders 
of our team were snatching mouthfuls of hay 
from its travelling stock, heaved and of course 
rumbled along, one of the broad wheeled 
wagons, the common conveyance in those days 
for heavy goods, with its ten inch tiers and 
twelve huge horses, and loading ot little leas 
than as many tons; and yet through the din and 
Glamor of the multitude of vehicles and beasts 
and men, which completely filled the great tho. 
roughfare from the West country, by which I 
was entering London, no more noise seemed to 
proceed from its ponderous weight as it rolled 
over the rough granite blocks of the carriage- 
way, than from the ghostlike outline of the old 
stone church that stood on the stroet side, its 
steeple lost in the fog. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of forms in rapid and energetic mo- 
tion, each individual and distinct ; but of sounds 
individual and distinct none—only the one over- 
whelming mighty roar. Great droves of sheep 
and horned cattle all mud¢-bespattered were 
pouriog along toward Smithfield. Now a regi- 
ment of infantry in full marching order and 
narrow file came slowly, msking its tortuous 
way through the throng. By and by, turning 
everything but the heavy vehicles out of ite 
course, glided by a gorgeous squadron of the 
Guards. But not the faintest sound of the 
horses’ ironshod hoofs; drummer, and trum- 
peter and trombonier, and the swart giant 
African with the eymbals, rode hopeless, their 
instrumenta at rest. Here light carriages, with 
postillions in scarlet cloth and gold lace; there 
heavy coaches carved and gilt, and emblazoned 
with the arms of some of William tae Conque- 
ror’s earls, bearing home the wealthy and beau- 
tifal from feast and dance, were to be seen 
jostied by eostermongers’ carte, dragged and 
barely dragged along by barebone donkeys and 
skeleton horses. Here the little “ 'prentice 
boy,” fresh from the country, was hurrying 
along to hie place of business by the side of the 
millionaire of fifty years’ citazenship; there 
strode betwixt the fishwoman acd watercress 
girl the plumed and belted officer of one of the 

military detachments on duty at the parks or 
palaces; countrymen in their white frocks 
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oceupations. Now and then a female form, 
lately or perhaps even yet beautiful, slack away 
round a corner into back strects, after a night 
of maddest carouse, madly undertaken to get 
rid of the maddening woe within; or again at 
intervals some other female form, veiled and 
mantled, moved meekly and steadily along at 
this early hour oc some mission of duty, or 
homeward from some nightlong vigi of love. 
The throng such as to give the impression that 
no man could number it; the multitade of the 
thoroughfares, and the masses of edifices at once 
bewildering from their number, and astonishing 
from their magnificence ; the marte, full of the 
costliest merchandize within, the streets ankle 
deep in mud witbout; spectacle myriadfold for 
the eye; but for the ear only one dull, indis- 
criminate Titanic roar. Such was London on 
the first morning I recollect it. 

My own circumstances and conditions were 
as follows :—I had reached the age of eighteen 
years some few months previously. At that 
period my mother was alivc. She was now 
dead. From infancy I had been a complete re- 
cluse from the active world. My father was a 
man of a highly peremptory cast of character; 
he was scrupulously conscientious ; and religi- 
ous to the full extent of bis conceptions. It was 
his conviction that in educating—or endeavor- 
ing to educate—his children, religiously, he 
must prevent them from associating with the 
children of families whose standard of religious 
responsibility was below his own. The chil- 
dren of one solitary family were my only com- 
panions. 

The eldest of this little group, my only juve- 
nile associates, was a girl just a year younger 
than myself. I stood beside her long years 
afterward when the throes of death were doing 
their utmost to mar the grace of mortal form 
and feature; and she was beautiful then. I 
eannot suppose I erred very much in thinking 
her such in the rossate morn of girlhood, or 
wonder that I coveted to possess something so 
rich and rare. 

My education, meantime, so far as education 
consista in the exercise and development of the 
strictly intellectual powers upon literary sub- 
jecta, had been everything that it was possible 
to render it. I had access to two libraries of 
several thousand volumes each, snd there was 
scarcely a volume with the substance of which 
I rema ned unacquainted. All the great books 
of Greece and Rome were there; all that is 
registered as classic since the departure of the 
dark ages and revival of lettera in Europe. 
There were the pages of theology and of mathe- 
matics; of poetry and of criticism; of Chris- 
tian and of heathen pbilosophies; of law and of 
all branches of natural science ; of history and 
of metaphysios, all proffering their treasures to 
me from the first day on which I could read. 
And since the thought first occurred to me in 
after years, I have met with no greater enigma 
than that of how 1 contrived to read such 
immense quantities, and forget so little that I 
read. 

Meantime there was this practical result :— 
I bad no fixed sentiments on mora! subjects; I 
was quite careless and skeptical as to religion; 
whatsoever there is base and corrupting in the 
world, I had comprehended from mythologies 
and the gorgeous lines of the ancient poets, 
with a force of realization as immeasurably be- 
yond what would have accrued from associating 
with any quantity and olass of boys of my own 
age, as the mighty plunge of Niagara surpasses 
the petty shute of some namelees country rill. 

In one single point only had I the advantege 
of ordinary athletic exercise; there was always 
a horse at my command. Of course I made 
the beet of that, and with saddle or without, 
with bridle or halter, or nothing, rode like a 
Calmuc Tartar. 

My mother had always been to me something 
more than human. I remember now that at 
that time I never thought of an angel, but the 
ange! had her mien, her lineaments, her tone. 
We wore sitting one day in the library, she 
sewing, I occasionally reading to her; by and 
by, during a pause, as I was pondering some 
paseage I had just read, she rose, quietly put 
cown her work, and went away. At dinner- 
time I heard she was indisposed. Next morn- 
iog about day-break my father eame to my 
apartment and awoke me. He tried to speak, 
but uttered nothing; but his look was enough. 


‘* E’en such a man, 20 pale, 80 wobegone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burned, 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue.’’ 


The loss of my mother ceused me the loss of 
my other chief companion. Elizabeth ceased 
to visit us, as she had been accustomed to do, 
daily. Seventeen years of age and finally ex- 
onerated from schools, she would form, I felt 
sure, some circle of intimates; and it appeared 
that etiquette would now cancel our name from 
the list, since we no longer bad an adult female 
in the family. At length on the strength of a 
short, hasty note from her, the purport of which 
it proved, many years afterwards, that I had 
misunderstood, I concluded that she had with- 
drawn her regards from me to place them else- 
where. “Farewell home; farewell all,” was 
my oext word. Before midnight I was on the 
mail, fur the metropolis. 

A slight illuess which had happened when I 
was about seventeen, had secured me much 
more liberty than I had ever previously been 
allowed. The physician desired me to take a 
great deal of exercise on horseback. I could 
ride across to the neighboring towns, and spend 
the day entirely free from surveillance. My 
usual direction on these occasions was to the 
seat of the adjacent university. There I soon 
formod an acquaintance as extensive as that 
which I had hitherto been accustomed to was 
limited. 

If I were to eay that at this period hard- 
drinking was part and parcel of an education at 
an English University, I should scarcely speak 
incorrectly. Disssipation frowned on at court, 
had consoled iteelf in finding a more cozy home 





amidst the Academic shades. George the Third, 
80 unscrupulous and relentless in his principles 
ss a monarch, was a pattern husband and | 
father: chaste and tender in his affectiuas, be- | 
nervlent in his rule, and carefully mindful of all 





| the forme of a pious example. It was one of | 
| thote anomalies which human character 80 


on his arm, shopping and chatting with the 
tradesmen as familiarly and pleasantly as a 
brother. There was even wont to be such a 
legend prevalent—“ Ditie magni sub meenia”—as 
that the royal housewife and her lord at times 


The rain no longer fell; and a few steps in 
| front of me walked at about the same pace as 
| myself, an old but athletic and gentiemanly- 
| looking man in the drab great-coat of a wealthy 
| suburban farmer. In the opposite direction 


imposed on themselves after the dignities of , approached two tall and elegant females, both 


state were done with for the day, the epicurean 
servility of frying their own sprate ! 
These better attributes of the characters of 


his parents would be looked for in vain in that 


of their eldest son. 


,ut them young, but one ef them very young 
|indeed. Owing to the rain, the streets were 
almost clear of foot passengers, and the bril 
liant light from some jewellers’ and drapers’ 
shops close at hand, fell fullon the scene. As 


Few of the present generation are aware of | the parties in front of me reached each other, 
the immense injury done to the morals of the | the youngest girl letting go her companion’s 


British people by George the Fourth. 


vicious pleasures incident to youth into which 
he did not plunge. I bad relations resident at 
Windsor, whom I had vieited; and I thus had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of the most notorious of the personal 
habits of that monarch. I will not allude to 
more than one of them—his reckless iatempe 
rance. Rumor said that it wes no rare occur- 
rence for the “heir apparent” to take up his 
lodging, after “‘a spree,” on a truss of straw in 
the stables. Now almost within voice-sound 
from the royal flagstaff lies Eton College, one of 
Britain’s ancient seate of learning ; the primary 
school of thousands of the sons of the nobles, 
the gentry, and all the most influential people 
in the land. What was likely to be the effect 
of such an example from the Priece Royal? 
Was it extraordinary that in those times, young 
men grew up inveterate drunkards, gamblers, 
pugilists and libertines, and thought it no dis 
grace to be so! However regular my own 
early life had been by compulsion, I had never- 
theless from merest boyhood learned to look 
on the excesses I have mentioned as indica- 
tive of a spirited character, and nothing worse 
than a liberal acquiesence in the ways of the 
world. 

But it was not alone the more dazzling ex- 
ample of royalty which led me to look upon the 
excesses of the convivial party without distrust. 
Hard drinking has always been one of the 
standing vices of Northern Europe. And Bri- 
tain is no exception. The middle class are 
the most free from it. The higher and the 
lower the examination is carried, the worse the 
case becomes. AS the period I am writing of, 
the prevalence of the evil was about at its 
height. The rector of the parish adjoining ours 
was called “‘a two bottle man ;” that is to say, 
when dining with friends at home or out, he 
drank his two bottles of good port wine. On 
ordinary occasions be would probably not ex- 
ceed one. It will be admitted that it was no 
unaccountable thing for a youth of my age to 
learn to regard the drinking of a few glasees of 
wine without much horror, when he saw a 
clergyman, further digaified with the title of 
“Doctor of Divinity” standing up on the Sab- 
bath evening and officiating with a dozen 
glasses of port beneath the broad scarlet searf 
of his collegiate degree that he wore over the 
snow-white surplice of his Ministry. I knew of 
two ministers in another section of the church, 
and living but a short distance from us, both of 
whom were grest smokers. One of them sel- 
dom used less than three quarts of strong ale 
in the day; and the other would despatch a 
dozen glasses of various sorts of drinks—wine, 
beer, brandy and water, &c., between dinner 
time and the close of the evening. Out of a 
hundred farmers gathered on a market day, 
there were not ten but drank very freely. Every 
house, even among the most religious class of 
people, had its barrels of beer and strong ale in 
the cellar, and ite decanters of wine and various 
sorts of spiritein the sitting-room. Protestant 
England is more deeply indebted to Father 
Mathew than to any divine of her own church 
for many years back. 

There was another influence which had 
helped on this laxity of my moral sentiments in 
the matter in hand; and what it did in my case 
I believe it has done in millions of cases be- 
sides. I refer to the writings of the poets. 
From the time of the first Greeks, where is 
there an age in which the great bulk of the 
poets have not spoken of the excesses of the 
soeial board with favor? 


The above facts indicate with sufficient accu- 
racy my own character and conditions when I 
arrived in Londen. In a short time I was per- 
suaded to take a comporitor’s case in a printing 
office. The house was a very large one, but con- 
fined wholly to the religious branch of the trade. 
This circumstance was, of course, no very at- 
tractive one to me then. Like many more of 
the jargest houses of business in London it was 
situated in one of the meanest thoroughfares of 
the city ;—another not very soothing attribute 
to one accustomed to a picturesque rural resi- 
dence. Here I continued about three months, 
and then left. Tne monotony of the physical 
routine, and the strict exactitude of attendance 
required were more than my mind, so long 
left undisciplined and alien to business, could 
become suddenly inured to. The substitution 
of another branch of the business was soon 
afterwards proposed to me by my friends, and 
I entered the office of the Messrs. Valpy, the 
great classical printers of England, as a proof 
reader. There I had no physical labor to per- 
from, but was employed wholly in reading Latin 
and Greek proofs. Speedily again I decided that 
the occupation did not suit me and abandoned 
it. In short, to thought and study I had been 
inured, and every other occupation was strange 
and uncongenial to me. It was not within my 
power suddenly to recast my own character. 
No man can. 

From this time I began to take my own way. 
My father attempted no further interference 
with me. He supplied the money and I spent 
it. Beyond that, we had no cognizance for 
months together of each other’s existence. 
What his principle of action was I cannot tell. 
The effect, so far as relates to myself, was 
mainly this:—I reversed my former mode of 
life, and lived wholly in the streets. If I break- 
fasted in the city, I dined at the West End; 
and if I took tea in St. James's, I took supper 
in St. Giles’s. My main occupation consisted 
in examining the form and counterance of every 
| human being I met. There is nothipg more 
eure than thst the outward traits of every 
living thing constitute the similitude and para- 
ble of its spiritual nature. 


One dark and stormy evening, the streets 


grain markets awidst citizens bustling slong in | the most haughty and arbitrary measures to- | flooded with rain, the wind bursting up in wild 
their broadcloth; Jew old clothesmen, with | Ward various sections of his people, he might | gusts through the avenues that lead from Fleet 


their bags on their shoulders, ard laborers and 


be scen trudging, without a single attendant, 


street and the Strand down to the river, I was 


artizane and clerks hastening to their several | threugh the etreete of Windsor with his Queen ‘ strolling along the line of those thoroughfares. 


tionlessness of all the parties. 
| fiereely tore her arms from areund him, and 
‘hurled her reeling inte the middle 
| road, among the rushing wheels and the tram- 
pling feet of the horses; 


From | arm, and starting back a step, uttered a shriek 
his earliest days there was no extreme of | 


thet reverberated along the whole street, and 


| then threw herself on ber knees upon the muddy 


pavement, with her arms clasped around the 
oid gentleman. There was ano instant of mo 
In the next he 


of the miry 


doubled bis pace and 
was gope. Her wili exclamations on reeover- 
ing from her swoon, revealed to nus that the 
stranger was her father. 

A few words more, before I pass from this 
subject, reepecting the young creature whose 
hapless lot it refers to. Her name, since I 
shall have to mention her again, was Margaret 
G She wae a perfect human flower; 
one who might have been the very jessamine of 
the homestead, that at evening should have 
greeted the owner of some happy bearth with 
the first embrace, and at morn ushered him 
forth to the tvils of life with the last caress; 
and whether he toiled or reeted, whether by 
night or day, have shed the influence of her 
loveliness and fragrance perpetually upon his 
soul; exquisitely feminine; well advanced in 
all womanly echolarship; but as ignorant of 
guile and as unsuspecting ag a young bird; 
tall, agile, pensive; her hair a mass of dark- 
est auburn films; her ears so int and ele- 
gant that her womanly intuition,ghich we all 
know is a sort of inspiration frou} the super- 
sensible, would never permit any on, ament to 
approach them; her eyes-—heart-oyheles—ut- 
tering what the lips would aot or cout not say; 
a nose about which the geometria’y} and the 
poet might have contended to who Idomain it 
belonged; mouth and chim emalb*tyg stata- 
esque; and through the traaspare’ forza at the 
temples and beaeath the fanitl Je oval 
wrist, the smallest ramifeation «),,, sry blue 
vein was visible. Now let as lo jorward. 
Somewhat more than two youre -—er I saw 
her for the first tima, I saw MA TE the last, 
—doling out a share of my litthe pends to her 
at parting. In two years more where was 
she? I have had it from the best professional 
authority, that the aveaage career of these 
forsaken creatures does ceriainly not exceed 
six years. Some of remarkably vigorous or- 
ganization and cautious character, sustain the 
life for seven or eight years. Others, and 
these the multitude, go off at four or five. 
But it is no unfrequent case for dropsy and 
other forms of distemper to do their lethal work 
in a few months. However, for Margaret we 
will make the calculation as faverably as the 
laws of probability will permit. Let us say that 
her delicate organism sustained the awful en- 
counter—and, indeed, that was far from likely 
—for some four years altogethr; that two full 
years elapsed after I saw her for the last time 
before the grim eye of her hideous doom smit 
her to the death. And then?—-The public hos- 
pital. And then?—The ghastly dead-house. 
And then? —The dissecting roomn. And then? — 
A cold and filthy grave. Oh, man of God! ob, 
lady swathed in silks and furs, bedecked with 
gold and jewels, thyself a costlier jewel, and 
metal of a richer mine. Mercy, pity for these 
poor outcasts, if thou wouldst get the same for 
thyself from God at the day of tinal account. 
It is none of your business? Whore then is it? 
Is every Magdalen to have a new Christ? Did 
our divine Redeemer come to do our duties for 
us, or to show us how and where to perform 
them ourselves? Enough. You see it; you 
feel it. May God guard thee, as thou guardest 
on to perfection and act, that gracious emo- 
tion of thy soul! (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE LOT OF LOVE. 


Oh! was there ever tale of human love, 

Which was not also tale of human tears? 

Died not sweet Desdemona? sorrow’d not 

Fair, patient Imogen? and she whose name 

Lives among lovers, Sappho silver-voioced, 

Was not the wailing of her passionate lyre 

Ended forever in the dull deaf sea? 

Must it be thus? oh! must the cup that holds 

The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 

Taste bitter at the dregs? Is there no story, 

No legend, no love-passage, which shall end 

Even as the bow that God hath bent in heaven, 

O’er the sad waste of mortal histories, 

Promising respite to the rain of tears? 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 








A HUNTSMAN EATEN BY HIS OWN Hounps. 
—Acteon was worried to death by his own 
dogs. We have been used @ regard the story 
asa fable. It seems to have fact for its basis. 
We infer from it that the ancients must have 
had regular packs as we have. Mr. Farquhar- 
son’s hounds, it seems, have actually eaten up 
their keeper. The incident is very horrible. 
It renders it doubtful whether it can be by the 
smell that hounds recognize their master. It 
seems he went to them in the dark and without 
his clothes, and it is eaid they did not know him. 
But surely the ordinary effluvium of his body 
would be even stronger without his clothes. 
The inference is that the discrimination of dogs 
is more delicate and varied than supposed. The 
base, to to speak, of the smell, must have been 
stronger at the time the keeper was attacked 
than before, but wanting some otber odors 
which to the apprehension of the hounds made 
up his entity.—London Dispatch. 





LETTER SUPERSCRIPTIONS.—Formerly a di- 
rection was an academy of compliments. “To 
the most noble and my singularly respected 
friend,” &c , and then. “‘ Haste! haste for your 
life, haste!” Now we have banished even the 
monosyllable to! Henry Conway, Lord Hert- 
ford’s eon, who is very indolent, and has much 
humor, introduced the abridgment. Writing to 
a Mr. Tighe at the Temple, he directed his let- 
ter only thus:—*“T. Ti., Temple,” and it was 
delivered. Dr. Bentley was mightily flattered 
on receiving a letter superscribed, “To Dr 





Bentley, in England.”—Herace Walpole. 


SPIRIT VOYAGING. 


The soft wind bloweth, the blithe stream floweth 
To paradisal airs : 

Where are we going’ there’s no knowing, 
And who among us cares? 

Then row! brothers, row! for merrily, ho! 

The wild birds sing and the soft winds blow. 


The soul that is wary the land of fairy 
Never, never may find ; 
But the stream grows dark, and the black wood 
stark, 
And shrill the icy wind. 
Then row! brothers, row! for brighter grow 
The woods and the flowery banks as we go. 


Oh, fragrant the showers of leaves and of flowers 
That greet us passing along! 
While under the wave, each starry cave 
Sends up its fairy song; 
And lo! brothers, lo! more rosily glow 
The sky above and the plain below. 
— Brereton. 


A FLOWER GIRL OF FLORENCE. 





Presently there waved in the doorway of the 
cafe a broad-brimmed Leghorn hat, perched on 
the head of a full formed; robust girl of twenty 
or twenty-two. A face more agreeable for 
good-humor than for beauty looked out from 
under the dancing straw braid, and smiled on 
the new-comers. It was Enrichetta, the young- 
est and prettiest of the flower girls of Florence, 
bearing on ber round, vigorous arm a broad, 
shallow basket, brim ming with little bouquets of 
exectly a button hole circumference. Her 
pulpy lips parted, disclosing a gleam of white 
teeth, as she advanoeed with an easy, confident 
air to our table. “Good-day to these gentle- 
men. How happy I am to see them returned 
to Florence! Will they take some flowers ?” 


Here a dexterous movement of her hand 
translated a couple of nosegays from her basket 
to our button-holes; and then, scarcely pausing 
to accept of a small piece of silver, Enrichetta 
passed on with a oiruns a omnes a: next 
table. “ 

I have seen flower-girls in other cities of 
Europe, in Venice and Paria, for example, but 
none like those of Florence. Everywhere elee 
they sell their flowers; here they have the air 
of giving them away. If you offer them mo- 
ney, they accept it. but they never ask for it, 
and very rarely wait by you as if expecting it; 
no, the foraia of Florence has better manners 
than that; she drops a bouquet on your table, or 
fixes it in your button-hole; then, with a quick 
glance in your eye and a flattering smile, she 
trips hastily away ; but at your departure, while 
you are stepping into the railroad station or the 
diligence-office, thinking in the joy of a good 
conscience that all your creditors are satisfied, 
you suddenly see before you the foraia, smiling. 
wishing you buon viaggio, presenting her final 
bouquet, and awaiting the reward of her floral 
beneficence. A trifling present satisfies her, 
for you could purchase her whole basket of 
nosegays for half a dollar. Enrichetta was 
abundantly content when I gave her a france- 
scone ($1.04,) after having been, for more than 
two months, a pensioned voluptuary on her 
roses and jessamines; and 1, for my part, wil- 
lingly paid this small tax for the sake of sus- 
taining so pretty and eentimental an institution 
as that of the foraie.—De Forest's “ Ewropean 
Acquaintance.” 





CHINESE NERVE.— We have been aceustomed 
to consider the Chinese a pusilanimous race; 
but a correspondent of the London Times re- 
lates the following contradictory experience :— 
“The Chinese are certainly not a nervous 
race. On the parade ground to the east of 
this walless and citadelless city of Victoria, 
some 500 men of the 50th may be daily seen at 
their exercise. A cloud ef Chinese children 
take advantage of the severity of discipline to 
hang upon their skirts, stooping down and 
picking up the cartridge papers from between, 
the feet of the immovable redcoats, who dare not 
even raise a foot to tread upon the fingers that 
tickle their ankles. We are too poor in men 
to be able to spare any to keep the ground. 
Up in the ravine behind Government House, 
a detachment is firing at a target at a range of 
1,000 yards. That target has its attendant 
company of more adalt Fux-hees. They can 
scarcely be kept at a safe distance, and when 
the bugle sounds to cease firing, they rush ia 
and dig out the wasted lead. Further off, on 
the side of the mountain, with little flag staffs 
fixed on rocks at various ranges, a field bat- 
tery is practising with shot and shell. Straight 
in the line of fire, the Chinese washermen are 
speading their clothes to dry upon the brush- 
wood, quite unconcerned at the discharges, 
eatisfied to confide in the shill of the artillery- 
men, and having a full practical knowledge of 
the flight of shot. At the short ranges the 
shells must pass a few fect over their heads. 
It cannot be that men who behave thus can be 
of a race of cowards.” 





Sm WALTER RALEIGH.—The head of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, after his decapitation, was put 
into a red leather bag, over which his velvet 
nightgown was thrown, and the whole was then 
conveyed away in a mourning coach provided 
by Lady Raleigh, who is reported to have pre- 
served this sad memorial in a case, during her 
entire widowhood, twenty-nine years, prier to 
her son Carew obtaining it on her decease, who 
also kept it by him as his motber had done, and 
is said to have had it interred with him at Hore- 
ley. In 1703 a head was dug up in that church- 
yard, from the side of a grave where a Carew 
Raleigh was buried, there being no body, nor 
room for any, the rest of that side of the grave 
being firm chalk. An embalmed heart was also 
found under the floor of a room at Hersley, 
which had once been a chapel. It has been said 
that Carew carried about with him his father's 
heart. 





To ASCERTAIN THE STATE OF THE LUNGS.— 
Persons desirous of ascertaining the true state | 
of their lungs are directed to draw in as much | 
breath as they conveniently can; they are then 
to count as far as they are able, in a slow and 
audible voice, without drawing in more breath. 
The number of seconds they can continue count: | 
ing must be carefully observed ; in a consump- | 
tion, it dees not exceed ten, and often less than 
six seconds. When the lungs are in a sound | 
condition, the time will range as high as from 





twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


a 


NICARAGUAN MARRIAGE. 


A young Nicaraguan bow besuty would have many 
favored lovers; but, after a time, bethinking 
her that it wouli be well to marry and settle, 
she would ask her father to give her a portion 
of land pear to where he lived. When he had 
appointed what land she shoald have, she 
would call her lovers together, and tell them 
that she wished to marry, and to take one of 
them as her bueband ; that she did not possess 
a house; bat that she desired that they would 
build ber one on the land which her father had 
given her. The prudent damsel did not hesi- 
tate to enter into details as to the hind of a 
house she wished to have buult, and would a/d 
that, if they loved her well, the house would be 
built by such a day, giving them a month or six 
weeks to complete it in. Toone she would 
give the charge of furnishing the wood-work; 
to another, to find the canes which were to form 
the walls; to another, to provide the cordage ; 
to another, to gather the straw for the roof; 
to another, to procure the dried fish to stock 
the house; to another, to get deer and pigs 
for her; to another, to collect maize. This 
work was ueua'ly put in hand with the utmost 
promptitude, nor was the least thing dispensed 
with that she had asked for. On the contrary, 
anxious to show their zeal to the lady of their 
affections, they sometimes brought double of 
what had been demanded. Their friends and 
relations aided them, for it was always thought 
a great honor to be the successful competitor, 
and that it would reflect honor upon his kin- 
dred. 

We may easily imagine what efforts were 
made by the contending parties to promote 
their several suite, how her relatives were ho- 
nored and fisttered, how her companions were 
waylaid, and what tales were conveyed to her 
eare of the dangers and labors that were under- 
taken for her sake. The pomp of courtship 
could never have been brought so distinctly 
before the eyes of the world as in the pleasant 
province of Nicaragua. 

At last the house was ready The provisions 
and the furniture were put in it, and the 
hearts of the overworked competitors beat ra- 
pidly as the fortunate or the fatal moment ap- 
proached. 

A solemn feast woe held in the new house.— 
When sapper was voncluded the damsel rose, 
and made a short but gracious speech. She 
first thanked thera sll heartily for the labor 
they had undergone on her behalf. She then 
said that she wished it was in ber power to 
make so many women that she could provide a 
wife for each of her suitors. In times past 
they had seen whiat a loving mistress she had 
been to each of them; but now she was going 
to be married, and to belong to one alone—and 
this is the one, she said; whereupon she tool 
the chosen suitor by the hand, and retired from 
the apartment. Her choice having been /le- 
clared, the dis:sppointed suitors and their re- 
apective factions went away amicably, and con- 
claded the feat by dancing and drinking, until 
the senses of rnost of them were overcor ae. 
As to the bride, she was henceforward utter- 
ly cold to all her former lovers, and showed 
herself to be a true wife. The disay pointed 
suitors, for the most part, bore their disap- 
pointment meekly, but sometimes it 'nappened 
that on the morning after the marris ge one or 
two of them were found hanging ff om a tree, 
and there the bodies remained, a gb astly spec- 
tacle of honor, to show the world } ow the fair 
| Nicaraguan had been loved and lost — The Spa- 
wish Conquest us America, by Arthur Helps. 


Mamogany: Ins Fmst Usk ® ENGLAND.— 
Doctor Gibbons, an eminent p) ysician in the 
latter end of the last, and begins .ing of the pre- 
sent eentary, had a brother, a Vest Indian cap- 
tain, who brought over soms, planks of this 
wood as ballast. As the docte r was then build- 
ing a house in King street, © »vent Garden, his 
brother thought they migh/; be of service to 
him; but the carpenters fiz ding the wood too 
hard for their tools, they were laid aside as 
useless. Soon aftes, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a 
candle box, the doctor caitled on his cabinet- 
maker, Woollastor., in Lotig Acre, to make him 
one of some wjod thal, lay in his garden. 
Woollaston also complained that it was too 
hard. Thedocto’s said be must get stronger tools. 
The candle-box; was made, and approved; in- 
somuch that the dowtor then insisted on having 
8 bureau ma‘/e of ‘che same wood, which was 
accordingly d one; ‘and the fine color, with the 
polish, was so ploasing, that he invited all his 
friends to «some and see it; among them, the 
Duchess of Buykingham. Her grace begged 
some of the savie wood of Dr. Gibbons, and 
empleyed Woollaston to make her a bureau 
also; on which the fame of mahogany, and of 
Mr. Woolleston, was much raised, and the 
wood! came into general use. 





CiNsus OF DEVILS IN THB UNIVERSE.— 
The “ Monde Enchante” a Freneh work, al- 
though but a summary of the subject, yet en 
ters iato details which no doubt will astonish 
the reader unlearned in superpvatural lore. 
It reviews minutely all the different classes 
of denyons; discriminates their characters, 
functiors:, aud habite, acd describes particu- 
larly their great festival, well known by the 
name of the Witches’ Sabbath; and although 
the autisor confesses that the number of de- 
vils is go large as to render it. at first sight 
impose Pole to be accurately ascertained, yet he 
assures us that “a man who had specially ap- 
plied himself to the inquiry, at last succeeded 
in determining it with precis:on,” having diseo- 
covered their number with as perfect accuracy 
as th ough he had counted them over one by one, 
and passed them in review before him. “This 
writer,” he adds, “ assures us that he has as- 
certained their namber to be (errors excepted) 
seven million four hundred and four thousand 
nins hundred and twenty-siz !” 





es 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH Notions oF Hunt- 
rmnG.—Englishmen in general have a strong pre- 
| Judice againet hare-hucting, in which I have 
been always inclined to join. There is some- 
thing grand, they say, in huating the wild fox; 
that is an English fox-hunter’s opinion. What a 
| Frenehman’s is we once heard :—-‘‘ You Eng- 

lish are one extraordinary people ; you have, 

for example, your chasse au renard—your fox- 

' bunting, as you call it; you ride all ove long 

"day after 8 great many dogs and one stinking 

' enimal, and when you catch him at wf you can 
| neyvers eat bim.”— Bentley's Miecellemy. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


THE KANSAS DEBATES. 
THE VOLUNTEER BILL, 





&e. 





SENATE. 


On the Sth, Me. Wileon (Mace ) submitted a 
resolution instructing the Military Committee 
to inquire into the propriety of amending the 
law puniebing the crime of enticing soldiers to 
desert. Adopted. 

Mr. Greén (Missouri) intimated that he 
would call for a direct vote on the Kansas Bill 
on Monday next. . 

Mr. Doolittle (Wisconein) reeumed hie epeech 
commenced on Thureday last He referred to 
the extraordinary statement of the Senator from 
Sonth Carclioa (Mr. Hammond) charging the 
North with breaking its plighted faith, and 

lundering the South by means of national 

e and tariffs. It wee not the North. he 
replied, that repudiated the compact of 1787 or 
the compromise of i820. As to pational banks 
and tariffe, be showed, from record, that the 
greatest statesman of the South (John C. Cal- 
houn) eupported the very tariff he (Mr. Ham- 
mond) complained of. He also voted for a na- 
tional bank, and supported internal impreve- 
mente. Referring to Mr. Hammond's estimate 
of the relative resources of the North and 
South, he said the bay crop of the United 
States surpassed in valve the whole Cotton 
crop of the South. Aod as to the taunt that 
Northern laborers were elaves, he stated that 
his (Doolittle’s) own father was a laborer, and 
other gentlemen on that floor stood in the same 
estegory, end asked if he and they were to be 
branded #8 sons of slaves. He then passed to 
the Kenai question, and examined the claims 
of the two Constitutions, the Topeka and Le- 
compton. contending that the latter was invalid, 
because the Kansas Nebraska Act conferred no 
powers to call a Convention, while the former 
grew ont of a revolutionary appeal to the peo- 
ple themselves, and was perfect!y Jegal. In an- 
sewer to the qneetion, why did not the Free 

State men of Kansas, if in tte mpjority, rote 

for Delegates to the Convention, he showed by 

numerous familiar facts that in many cases they 
conld not yote in consequence of several coun- 
tiee being diefranchised; also, thet they had 
beea solemnly aseured that the Constitution 
would be submitted to the people for their ap- 

roval or rejection. This assurance wae givea 

24 Calhoun himself, as well as by Buchanan, in 

hie Meesage, and through tis choren organs, 

Walker snd Stanton. He denied the correct- 

nese of the President's vesertion, that when the 

slavery clause was submitted, all was done that 
was necessary. There were many other ques- 
tions; for inatance the section relative to Banke 

—and the “ Know-Nothing” clause, requiring 

the Governor to be a citizen for twenty years, 

&e. He further denied thst the slavery clause 

was ever fairly—that ia fully—submitted. He 
then sketched the current events, since it was 
firet propesed to repeal the Missouri Compro- 
mse, instancing the Atchison meeting in Mis- 
souri, which passed resolutions that Missouri 
would extend her institutions over Kansas, at 
whaterer cost of blood, and contending that 

these meetings. as well xs the Lecompton m- 

strument iteelf were direct fruits of that re- 

peal. The pregramme ¢f these meetings bad 
ween carried out in fall. Missourians. with 

Fowie-knivee and ‘revolvers, bad invaded Kan- 

sas, usurped tke Legielature. and, in three 

shert weeks, enacted the whole code establish- 
ed at these mestings. There stands the appall- 
ing fact! No mantle of shame is wide enough 
to sever it! One more act only is wanting. 

Pass thie act, and history will declare that 

in thesame jear when despotic Russia emaocci- 

pated her slavee, republican s\merica. tram- 

pling upon ber principle of independence, im- 

poses a Constitution upon her territories ex- 

tending the evil. 

Mr. Fester (Connecticut) said he would ne- 
ver assen® fo the admission of another Stxte, 
north of V6° 30’. into the Union with a slavery 
Conetitution. He eensidered bimeelf bound by 
the orvinagce of 1787, and he would never re- 
cognize ite repea!. Referring to the seventh 
articie of the Lecompton Constitution, asserting 
the right of property in slaves, ho said the prin- 
ciple there enunciated was & reproach fo the 
age. He read the clause in the Constftution 
providing for its change, and contended that 
the direct meacing of it was, that the people 
may alte: every’thiog but the slavery clause.— 
Slavery is to ba perpetual. Establish that Can- 
stitution, and it an never be abolished, except- 
ing with the cone ent of every slaveholder iu the 
State. 

Mr. Maeon (Virgima) asked if the Senator 
understood that ('ongress hae power to leok 
into the State Canstitution, with the view of 
de‘ermiving the rela tions of persons held in ser- 
vitude. He seked for the information of his 
constituents, as to the Senator’s views. 

Mr. Foster explained tbat if the Territory 
have within it principles ut war with liberty, 
Congress had a right 'o reje et it. 

Mr. Mason eaid tive reply threw a flood of 
light on the principles actuat‘ng the Republican 
yarty. If he understocd the Senator, Congress 
bad the power to decile whether Government 
was sepublican in furn, and if it established 
tlavery. it was not republ.van. 

Mr. Foster did not thirk his language was 
susceptible of euch an inference. He repeated 
that where a Territory applied for admission 
with a Constitution at war with the plainest 
principles of liberty, he could not eall it repub- 
liean io form, and would not admit it. 

Mr. Maron—Not republican J 

Mr. Foster—Not republicao, because not re- 
cognizing the principles ef freedom. He was 
not prepared to go to the extreme extent that 
the State may be excluded on the ground alone 
that it recognized slavery. 

Mr. Foster concluded by saying that he 
would not vote for the bill admitting K snsas 
under the Lecompton Constitution. 

The Senate then went into Executive Ses- 
sion. 

The Executive Seseion occupied two hours 
and a balf. 

On the nomination of Mr. Cork, for Post- 
master of Chicago, an earnest debate was en- 
gaged in. 

n the 9th, Mr. Heuston, of Texas, pre sented 
the joint resolutions, passed by the Texas 
Legislature, relative to a Southern State Rights 
Convention, in the eveat of the rejection of the 
Leoompton Constitution by Congress. 

The Senate took up the Kansas Bill. 

Mr. Hawliv, of , said that no suldject of 
equal importance bad been under consideration 
since he had occupied seat in the Senate. He 
regretted that it had been made a party’ ques- 
tion, because there wns no deepotiam on earth 
like a party despotiem. He had felt it. tut he 
thanked God be was a freeman now. He: had 
no eulogy to bestow on toe Union. It needs 
none. A eulogy Was “ritten tu the past. He 
then replied to the ststements of Mr. Ham- 
mond, arranging his remarks under three dis- 
tinct heads: 

First—The faith of the South, and the man- 
ner sbe kept it. 

Secoud—The capacity of the South for a 
separate and distinct goverument. 

bird—The character of the laboring masses 
of the North. 

He said that, in epeaking to theese points, he 
should be couupelled to use the term “the 
South,” put into his mouth by the Senator from 
South Carolina, but in his heart he knew “no 
North. no South, no East, no West.” We are 
citizens of one common country. The North 
mean to stick te the Union; they do not mean 
to vo out of it, and neither shail tue South. He 
denied that the North had ever broken its 
phghted faith, and he was at 4 loess t hoow 
what the phrase, “the faith of the South,” 
meant. Thu section had broken ite legislative 
faith with respect to tariffs by attempting to 
break down the North after it had invested its 
capital in manufactures. With reference to 
Mr. Hammond's question, ‘‘what guarantee 
has the South t'st the North will not estaolieh 
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replied 
by as another question, ‘what guarantee 
bee the Worth the South will wot saddle 
ex- 


length the modern doctrine promulgated by : 
South, that the General ace oo was 
founded on the principle of slavery; but which | 
he contended, on the otber hand, was an aban- | 
donment of the principles of her fathers. Pro- 
to the Missouri Compromise question, 
that was the work of the South. and 


5 


merely acquiesced. Who repeated it, after | 
reaping its benefite? The South. A fine iv-| 
stance of southern faita. He then reviewed the 

Dred Scott decision, treating upon its many | 
fallacies and inconsistencies, and saying in con- | 
clusion :—“ The judges who gave it will ravk in 
infamy, in the pages of history, with J- ffries.” 
In viewing the history of the adinission of Texas 
into the Union, be said that State was admitted 
on the basis of the Missouri Compromise, with- 
out which it could not have been admitted. The 
North was induced to vote for it because it was 
declared that north of 36 30 there was territory 
in which she would have three free Stater. The 
South obliterated that line in 1854, and was 
that good faith! Analyzing the present charac- 
ter of the Democractic party, be said it was 
now in the leading-stringe of a few prominent | 
Soutbern men. South Carolina ruled it. Mr. | 
Calhoun's resolutions, offered in the days of 
Compromise, but scouted from the S<pate, are 
now the governing principles in Congress. Null)- 
fication now reigned supreme in that party. It 
has got tre Senate, the Huse, the President, 
and the Supreme Court. Democracy had even 
improved upon these principles, and was about 
to declare, in passing the Lecompton Constitn- 
tion, that white men have no majocities they 
were bound to respect. Mr. Hamlin contro- 
vertei Mr. Hammond's assertion that there 
were more poor people in the Nerth than in the 
South, contending that in the latter, notwith- 
atandiog the large nambera of its paupers thst 
were thrown upon the North. the poor peuple 
of the South still preponderated Ju support of 
thie position be quoted the.opinions of southern 
writers, including Mr. Hammond himself. 

He next passed to the considerauiou of Mr. 
Hammond's assertion, that the white laborer 
of the North were slaves. He eaid the Senator 
quite misspprebended the character of the 
vorthern laborers. He (Haulin) claimed to be 
alaborng man. He was educated in a priot- 
ing office. He now toiled in his fields, earning 
by the eweat of his brow the food he eats. 
Another Senator, bis friend, was also a laborer. 
They were representatives of the laborers of 
the North. : 

Without concluding his speech, Mr. Hamlin 
guve way to an Executive Session. 

On the 10th, the resolution to pay the legal 
representatives of the late Senatora Butler, 
Bell, and Rusk, full compensation to the time 
of their deaths was paseed. 

Mr. Jobnson’s, of Arkansas, reso'ution, to 
print only 10,000 copies of the last year’s 
Patent Office Report, was taken up and dis 
cussed. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, expressed himself in 
favor of stopping tte printing of the reports al- 
together. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi—Stop the frank- 
ing privilege aud you will get rid of al! these 
books. No publisher in the United States 
would publisu them if offered the copyrighte 
gratis. 

Mr. Tombs, of Georgia, would abolish the 
franking privilege. 

Mr. Slidel}, of Louisiana, moved to postpone 
the question indefinitely. Lost. 

The resojutiou was finally amended, limiting 
the book to one volume of U0 pages, and, as 
amended, was passed. The resolution provides 
for the printing of 1.000 copies of the Patent 
Office Report on Mechanics. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, resumed his epeech 
from yesterday. Having finished a defence of 
the Northern laborers, he proceeded to examine 
Mr. Hawmwond'’s assertion that the wealth of 
the nation consists in exporte, denying the 
truth of the proposition, and showing tbat the 
hundred millions of cotton exported by the 
South, no wore proved that that sum represents 
her surplus profits, after paying all demands, 
than does the eight bundred millions, the value 
of Northern wavufactures, indicate that amount 
of Northern surplus of weaith. The exports 
have to pay for the imports consuined—tiere- 
fore they cx.not be profit oc eurplus wealth. 
The South consumes all the product of its ax- 
porte. And yet Mr. Hawmond, assuming $212.- 
000,000 as the total exports of the South. ciaims 
that amount as surplus wealth. He [ Mr. Ham- 
lin] might with as much propriety contend that 
that amount of imports shower a surplus wealth, 
inasmuch as the imports assume the ability to 
produce enough to balance the umporte. 

Mr. Haulin proceeded to show the fallacy of 
both positions, citing statistical tables, com- 
paring the exports and imports of the North 
and South. He next proceeded to examine tae 
true source of the national wealth, as indicated 
by the schools, population, egriculture, mavu- 
factures, shipping, railroads, capacity for war, 
&ec, giving the figures to show the relative 
strength of the two sections in these resources. 
Cn manufactures, the aggregate net profit of 
the South was $79,000,000, aod of the North 
$376,000,000. Asto the capscity to build ships 
and railroads, and for war, he denied that these 
were the true indices of national greatness, 
though they were tu svine exteut. Taking them 
as such, be showed by figures a prepouderance 
in favor of the North of ten to one in ship ton- 
nage, and upwards of five to one in railroads. 
While, as to the capacity for war, he snowed 
that, in the revolutionary war, the Nerth con- 
tributed 218,000 inen to 71,000 by the South. 
He admitted that the Southerners were « great 
people with respect to defensive war, but he 
did not think their “ peculiar institution” would 
be harmless in such an event. How was it 
with South Carolina in the war of this country ? 
She was repeatedly asked for men, and always 
fell short ot her quota. Iv 1779 she was asked 
for none, sud she furnished it. He did not state 
these facts to disparage that State, God 1orbid, 
but when Southern Senators threw disparage- 
ment upon the North, he felt justified in quoting 
facts and figures as evidences of what she has 
done. He then passed to a discuesion of the 
Kansas Bil, stating the points which would 
contro! his vote. He objected to the coupling 
of Minnesota with Kansas. We had already 
given a pledge to admit her without reference 
to Kansas. He objected to Mr. Pugh’s amend- 
ment as inoperative, but accepted that of Mr. 
Clark. Referrieg to the repeal of the Miseoori 
Compromiee, he denounced it as a echeme for 
the extension of slavery and nothing else. He 
would not tax the Senators who voted for that 
mneasure with personal motives, but the exten- 
sion of slavery was palpably the design and in- 
tention of that repeal, and we have thie result 
in the measure before us. Considering the 
question relative to constitutions, he coutended, 
that until approved by the people, they were 
not worth the blank paper they were written 
on. The Lecompton Constitution had not been 
so approved, and in fact, the people of Kansag 
on the 4thof Ja .uary rejected it by au over- 
whelwing mojornty, and would have spat upon 
it. We ere now attempting tc force it upon the 
people under the forms ot law. The Son of 
Man was crucified under the forme of law, and 
vo act save tuat of the Crucifixion could equal 
the turpitade of thie. 

Mr. Sebastian, of Ark., read a speech in favor 
of the bill, but in so iow a tone that it was iim- 
possible to hear him counectedis. 

. The Senate went intu Executive Sessonu 

Oo the 11th, Mr. Cameron (Penneylvania,) 

ees & memorial from the citizens of 
ennsvivavia, favoring the establishment of a 

lune of mail steamers between Philadelphia snd 

Breil. 

He also eubmitted a reeolution calling on the 
President for the instructions sent to the Uni- 
ted States Marshal for Utab. 








admission of Kaneas into the Union. She had 
all the requisites foe admission, with a Consti- 
tution which pro eve, excepting the Senator 
from Connecticnt denies to be republican in 
form. That instrument i« the deliber.te choice 

of the people ia parsuance of the law, and pos 
ecases all the forms necessary to insure the 
free expression of the people. Congress could 
require nothing more, ro long as the Constitu- 
tion i« republican. To thie respect. he consi- 


dered it ae uvexceptionabls as that of any State | 


iw the Union. ? 
Mr. Polk then proceeded to explain away 


she was jubilant over its success; the North the slieged election fenute spd inormalities, God, that he was actiog rightly 
denying tha etatementa of Governor Walker, | 


Seeretary Stanton, sud others, that the majeri- 


ty of the routers hed been diafranchised, or that | 


the Missourians had invaded the polls in Kan- 
eat. There was no necessity, he contended, 


for such a course, as enough pre-alavery men) 


were already in the termtors to control the 


polls. 
he thought Senators who reiterated such sto- 


riea concerning them were practi-ing on the | 


credulity of the country. That the Missouri 
immigrants should bave gone to Kansas armed, 
may have seemed strange and slarming te the 
immigrasts from the poor-hourses and tembs 
of the exstern cities. but te people acquainted 
with frontier ji it wae nothing unueual. The 
Miseourt immigrants dio not nee their rifles: 
they merely staked their claims and voted 


pescesbly, returning to Missouri merely to e+- | 


espe the severity of the winter, and intending 
to returo in the epring to make i? theic perma- 
nent residence. The northern iemigrants, on 
the contrary. bing the sweepngs of the 
eastern cities, came to vete, remained to 
vote, avd for no other purpore. Mr. Polk 
then stated the ground for his opinion why toe 
Lecomptoa Constitution sbould pass, restating 
mainly the arguments of Mr. S'ephens in the 
Majority Report of the House Special Commit- 
tee. He concluded by asserting that all the in- 
habitants ef Kaneas are not turbulent diserga- 
nizers. They are solid men, anxious for peace 
and quiet, and the true course to give that 
peace was the passage of the Lecompton Cor- 
etitutien. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, commenced by 
saying that, as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, he feit that it was his duty to defend 
the judges of the land against the aspersions 
thrown upog,them with a reck'essness and un- 
truthfulnesa that will ye‘ bring shame upon 
their secuc Ts. Previous to touching upon that 
point, howWiver, he would show that it was a 
vital err} to supvose tat slavery was esta- 
blished & Abe positive legislation of the South. 
Slavery,.J¢ contevced, wa: the creature of the 
cor BR of England, in which country it 
existed, : was protectd by both common 
and stat, | law, aa far back aa the daye of 
Elizabey” Pweho bereelf dealt in elaves. Our 
avceste "Mrought ths laws and institut.ons of 
Englang Lio ths covtineot as their birthright, 
and heypoyn@tery Was the common law of the 
thirteet nual colonies. He here cited va- 
rious h6™ sical dala, tracing the history of 
slavery? Ofbath contiaen’a, down to the Ame- 
rican reve wWiou, st which. time it was the com- 
mon law our? whole western continent. This 
slavery, he Turther contended, was forced xs 
the comme! lyw upon the thirteen original colo- 
vies, ogaiusf the urgeut remonstrances of the 
southern st anf had not the northern 
States abolished it by positive legislation, they 
would be slave States yet. How then, be asked, 
can it be asserted that slavery is not recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States. Hetheu 
proceeded to a defeace of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott case. controvert- 
ing at length, the assertions of the Senators from 
Main» and Vermont, that the Constitution of the 
United States does not recognize property m 
slaves. He said he never heard the assertion be- 
fore the Senstor from Maine (Mr. Hamlin) had ut- 
teredit. He here introduced several forcible il- 
lustrations, referring to the patent copyright and 
other laws, and also citing the case of Prigg vs. 
the State of Delaware. On the latter case he 
read the opinion of Judge MeLean, in which he 
decided that the rights of the South in slaves 
48 property sre guaranteed by the constitution. 
He dwelt at great length, and with much mi- 
nuteness, on the Dred Scott case, and com- 
mented with eéverity on the action of the 
judges who published the minority opinion. He 
now approached, he ssid, another point. He 
had been accnstomed to reverence the judges of 
the land as nen who, by their eminence and 
spotless purity of character, stood high above 
toe breath of suspicion. A long line of judges 
had culminated in a Marshall, of illustrious 
memory. Of the man who has succeeded 
him, it is enough to say that he is worthy 
to be the successor of that great man. He 
then passed a glowing eulegium on Chief Jus- 
tice Taney. ‘And yet this man,” he continued, 
“eo pure. so noble, so beloved, sas been 
compared by tie Senator from Maine (Mr. Ham- 
lin) to the infamous Jeffries, and by the Se- 
nater from New York (Mr. Seward,) with ha- 
ving acted in corrupt collusion with the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States. It is, indeed, 
difficult to sit and listen to such insinuations, 
with the blood boiling within us.” He read 
from various documente, showiog that the Dred 
Scott case was in the courts of the State of 
Missouri before Mr. Buchanan went to Eng- 
land, and before the passage of the Kausas-Ne- 
braska Act. Hence it was impossible, as in- 
sinuated by the Senator from New York, (Mr. 
Seward,) that the Chief Justice and President 
could have “ gambled at cards. with Dred Scott 
playing duwmy.” Ie the Senate of the United 
States, he asked, to be insulted with langu age 
like this? Sname on the Senators who make 
charges like these without a shadew of sup- 
port. He concluded with a few remarks toneb- 
ing the Kausar question, ridiculing the Topeka 
Constitution, denouncing its authors as miser- 
able rabble aud insurgents, who, having insisted 
on “ Topeka or nothing,” would get nothing. 
But Kansas, he assured them, would not be 
kept bleeding through another Presidential 
campaign. 

The Houee Printing Deficiency Bill was then 
considered and passed. Adiourned. 

On the 12th, the discussion of the Kansas 
question wae coutinued by Senators Chandler 
of Mich., Hunter of Va., and Kennedy of Md. 
Mr. Chandler comb{§ted Mr. Benjamiu’s argu. 
ment that slavery was the common law of Eog- 
Iand, quoting from authority to sustain his posi- 
tions. He also referred to the Drea Scott deci- 
eiub, the principal dogma of which he denounced 
as the most dangerous aggression on the Con- 
stitution ever enunciated He deprecated civil 
war; but coufese-d that hie respect for the peo- 
ple of Kansas would be lessened if they did not 
reeist; and he would hoid the President respon- 
sible for every drop of bluod shed. Quoting 
extracts from Mr. Hammond's speech, charac- 
teriziog the labvrers of the North as slaves, Mr. 
Chandler replied to it with much tores. He 
quoted Southern writers, to show the degraded 
condition of the white Jaborers of the South, 
and closed with « epirited defence of Northern 
working men. 

Mr. Hunter, of Va., contended that the Pre- 
sident hed taken the beet course to settle a 
vexed question. Reading from Mr. Seward’s 
speech extracts referriog to the Supreme Court, 
he commented upon them with severity, as in- 
Viting a destruction of the judiciary system, in 
order to reconstruct it upon a basis that should 
administer to the paseions and prejudices of the 
mob. A reaction is taking place ia Europe on 
the subject of slavery. Here, tov, a reaction is 
geing on. Our people are gravitating toward 
tbe equator. The Senator from New York 
(Mr. Sewarv) said the white man wiil have this 
coutinent. I say so teo—but as the master, and 
not as the equal of Indiane and Negroes. Only 
On lues= conditions can the white wan rule this 
continent. Mr. Hunter said that Young Ame- 
rica orebably even now wae dreaming of en- 
gagitg in giant schemes fur the ewpire of the 
world, 

Mr. Kenpedy repudiated the principles of 
the Kaneas-Nebraska Bil!, because it repealed 
the Missouri Compromise. He war not re- 


As te armed invasiona from Moesouri, | 


peal. He was under no obligation to the Demo- 
eratic party, but having watched the course of 
that party and the President on this measure, 


ile bere went into a personal explana- 


tion. He referred to his former position mm the 





Nothings,”’ saying be rejo'ced to have the op- 
| portunity of defending tue latter on the floor of 
| the Senate. 
mediately befure the Senace. 
| for the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 

ton Censtitution, because, he beleved, before 
’ Squatter 
sovereignty” and “alien ruff he said, 
| were principles he abberred. He eonciuded by 
| saving that Kansss migot alter her Constitu- 
| tion, if she pleased, the eame as Maryland ¢id 

three dave ago 


ny ea.” 





Mr. Wade, of Ohio, got the floor. Ad- | 
juurned 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| On the Sth, Mr. Taylor, of Louisiana, pre- 
| seated a reeoiution providing for an inquiry into 


j the facts attending the seizure by the Freuch | 


The resolu- 
the 


| government of the bark Adriatic. 
| tions provide for obtaining redress to 


} ewners of the bark, and for the prevention of 


| similar proceedings 
| Mr. Taylor conten-ed that vo Court of a fo- 
reiga ceuntry had the richt to condemn an 


American vesse! for failure to carry lights, ia 


a practice. Toe act of Frenee was an attack 
upen our itv, snd an infringement on 
the law of nation Lee thre 
the impertent pone pie iavoited, immediate 
stepe should be coheu by (he government rela- 
tive to the nostter. 

Toe resolution was referred 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


saveranyt 


to the Commit- 


Bill. 

Mr. Bocock, of Va., repiied te Mr, Millson’s 
epeech, contending that the legitimate constrne- 
tion of the Kunsas-Nebrasaa act did not en 
couraye Territorial sovereignty, and that the 
Lecompten Conatitueon was the work of t 
people of Kansos. 

Mr. Dawes, of Maas., criticised 
dent’a Special Kaness Message, denouncing 
the Lecompton Constituton as a creature of 


journed. 

On the 9th, the considerstion of Mr. Quit- 
man’s Volunteer Bill waa resumed. 

Mr. Fauikner, of Va, said he was opposed ty 
sending volunteers to Utah. He beleved that, 
if placed at the disposal of the President, be 
would not find occasion to use them. He 
thought the proposition for the employment of 
voluuteers to be dictated by the outside pres 
sure, rather than the convictioas of sound mi- 
tary policy. 

Mr. Faulkner contended that the employ- 
ment of volunteers would be appealing to the 
passions of the country, and setting a precedent 
of carrying death ard desolation to our own 
citizeos, which would be prolific of the most 
disastrous future consequences. The war in 
Utah was a war against the people on account 
of their religion, aud whoever eugaged in such 
war, Whether a volunteer or regular, would be 
guilty of murder. The Executive bas plainly 
eaid he dees oot want volunteers. 

Pending the consideration of the question, the 
Howse went into Committee of the Whole on 
the*Diplomatiec Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Kertt, of Sonth Carolina, in discussing 
the constitutional power of Congress to admit 
new States, defined his views on political go- 
vernment; coutrary to the views ef some of hie 
friends, te believed that the people of Kansas 
cannot change the constitution pror to 1°64 

Mr. Clemens, of Va, asked Mr. Keitt how 
he reconciled that dec:aratioa with the expres- 
8100 in Another part of the Leeompton Consti- 
tution, that the peuple have @ right to alter that 
lmstrupien?. 

Mr. Keitt replied—A_ generai declaration in 
the Bill of Rights, is like a preamble, and is re- 
stricted by the body ef the bill itecif. As to the 
admission of Kansus, if the Republicans tell the 
South that no slave State shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted into the Union, they wiil shake every 
pillar of the political Union. Should thie pelicy 
be carried into effect, no federal tax-gatherer 
would ever again tread the soil of the South. 
When the work of incendiarism, propagsndism 
and revolution begins, this Unica will end—may 
be in blood! 

Mr. English, of Indiana, alluded to the as- 
saults upon those norpern Democrats who 
voted for the Kansae-Nebraska Bill. They 
risked everything while the South risked no- 
thing. He appealed to the southern geutiemen 
whether they would, for the eake of a shadow, 
for empty triumph, turn a deaf ear te such 
friendly warnings as would evable nertbern 
Democrats to preserve the integrity of their 
party at bome. It is untrue that the Democrats 
of non-slavebolding States are opposed to the 
adreission of any more slave States. He did 
not know one, whoever asserts to the centrary. 
Such a statement grossly misrepresents the 


he felt compet'ed to accord to them bis sup- | 
| port. 
Whig party, avd hie allegiance to the “ Know 


He then passed to the subject im- | 
He should vote | 


the absence of an American law requiring such 


meht tnat, owing to | 


The House went into Committee of the Whole | 
on the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation | 


the Presi- | 


frauds, and the legitimate fruits of siavery. Ad- | 


| maintaining that the Free State men of Kan- 
saa were strong enough to take care of them- 
selves. 
| Mr. George Taylor, of New York, argued in 
| favor of the admiasion of Keneas under the Le- 
compton Constitution. He expreseed the opinion 
that the Republicans do not desire a settlement 
} of tbe question, from political motives. He 
| thought the admission of Kanaas calculated to 
reatore peace. 

Mr. Haskin, of New York, declared his in- 
tention to vote against the Lecompton Consti- 
tution. He would not cousent to make slavery 

perpeteal in Kansas. The President indulges 
/in a vain hope, if he thinks the paseage of the 

bill sdmitting Kansas inte the Unio under the 
| Lecompton Constitution will stop agitation 
Agitation will then but just have commenced 
If it were not for Executive patrovage, he did 
not believe that ten northern Democrats would 
vote for the admission under the present con- 
stitution 

Mr. Dowdell, of Alabama, defended Southern 
rights, and contended that there wes no show 
| of reason for refusing to admit Kansas under 
the Lecompton Conetitution. 

Mr. Caee, of Indiana, got the floor, when Mr 
Washburne, of Maine, asked whether the gep- 
tlernan from Indiana had not msde a bargain to 
| speak to-night. If so, be (Mr. Washburne 
| wanted to know it. 

Some corfusion ensued, during which, at 54 
o'clock, no quorum was found present, and the 
House adjourned. 

On the 11th, the Volunteer Bill was taken up 
| jor censideration. 
| Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, favored the bill, but 
thought the disturbances in Utsh could be 
| quelled in a single campaign, and, therefore, the 
inereage should be but temporary. He was not 
in favor of regulars for the duty. He was op- 
pose to the increase of Executive patronage at 
this time, because he had ne confidence that it 
would be properly apphed. He thought he knew 
he motives of the Adminstration in asking an 
}augmentation of the army. It had staked its 
existence on the admission of Kansas under the 
Le compton Conetitution, and to do so wanted 
additional patronage. By issuing one hundred 
jand eighty-five army commissions, the admits 
i sion of Kansaa will be secured, aud then Gen. 
Calhoun will certify the pro-s'avery members a8 
| being elected to the legislature. If disturbance 
| results. the Executive will have a pretext for 
using the troops in Kansas. He aseerted as a 
constitutional principle, that the President has 
not the power to use the elanding army except 
in ease of open public war with a foreign coun- 
try, or the sabelilen of a State or territory, to 
repeal invasion. He therefore condemned their 
}employment during the pendency of the fugi- 
i tive slave case in Boston, in Kansas, or as was 
{done last sumer in Washington, during the 
} municipal eleetion. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, spoke on a question of 
privilege, that, together with six other mem- 
bers of the House who were on the Kansas 
Committee, he felt it due to himself to present 
the facta attending the sittings of that body, 
showing the failure of the committee to execute 
the orders of the House. 

Mr.. Letcher, of Va., asked if 
vileged questio ? 

The Speaker decided it was not. 

Mr. Harris appeaied from the decision of the 
Chair, 

Mr. Stephens moved to Jay the appeal on the 
table. 

The House refused, by a vote of 97 yeas 
against 112 nays. 

[The following northern Democrats voted in 
the negative :—Adrian, Cockerii], Cox, Davis, 
of Ind., Engisb. Foley, Harris of Ilt., Haskin, 
Hickman, Lawrence, MeKibbia, Marshall, of 
Lii., Montgemery, Morris, of Lil., Suaw, of IIL, 
and Smith, of L1.—16 

I'he following Americans yoted in the nega- 
tive:—Davie, of Md, Gilmer, of N. C., Harris, 
of Md., Humphrey Marshall, Ricaud, of Md., 
aud Underwood, of Kv.—t 

The following northern Democrats voted io 





if Was & pri- 








| the affirmative :—Arnold, John Cochrane, Corn- 
fing, Dimmick, Florence, Gillis, Gregg, Hateh, 


| Pendleton Paillips Reilly, Rassell, Scott, Sear- 


Hughes, Huyler, Glancey Jonea, Owen Jones, 
Kelly, Landy, Maclay, Miller, of Ohio, Niblack, 


ing, Sickles, Ward—25. ] 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall, of Ky., moved s 
postponement of the matter till the next day. 

Mr. Stephens had nv object.on, provided that 
the majority report be then made. 

Mr. Marris had no objection te embody that 
report in the journal and minutes of the com- 
mittee which he intended to present. He found 
that report published in the Union of to-day. 
He thougat it singular that it should be spread 
betore the country in contravention of pariia- 
mentary law and the rules of the House, but 
wae not willing that the report should be made 
us the report of the committee, as he, with six 
others, members of the committee, declared 
that the committee had not discharged its duties 
uuder the terms of the resolutien appointing 
them 

After further discussion on this point, Mr. 
Itamphrey Marshali’s motion was agreed to. 

The House went into Committee of the 





northern Democracy. 
suataia the President on this Kaness question, 


tently. But the Lecomptea Constitution, he | 
said, does not embedy the will of the people of 

Kansas. They do not waut it fastened upon | 
them. Why then attempt it? The President | 
himself had said the coustitution should be eub- 
mitted to the people. While the friends of the 
Lecompton instrument upheld one doctrine, he 
(Mr. English) was for carrying out what he be- 
lieved were the correct principles. If stricken 
down for that, he would retain his self-respect, 
and have the high authority of the President for | 
falling in the defence of correct principles. His 

political record was not tainted with free-soil- 
isu, like that of Van Buren and Dix, who are 
now foremost ia the advocacy of the Lecomp- 
ton measure. If a!] reasonable compromises | 
are voted down, be should vote against the ad- | 
wiasion of Kansas uvder that constitution. 

Mr. Phillips, of Pa., proce-ded to show that 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecowpton | 
Constitution is regular according to establiehed | 
principles and recognized precedents. He aleo 
conteaded that it was the recognized right of 
the people to change it whenever they choose. 
Those who denied that fall into an error. Mr. | 
Phillips aleo contended taat the only question | 
which divided tne people of Kansas was 7 

| 





mitted to their approval. 

Mr. Moutgomery eaid the only question sub- 
mitted was whether slavery should be imported 
ieto the Territory. The elavery question never 
was submitted. By the Lecompton Constitution 
slavery may exiet there forever. 

Mr. Phillips replied—I now know where to | 
find my colleague. 

Mr. Montgomery—You will alwayz know 
where to find me. Adjourned. 

On the 10th, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, asked | 
leave to prevent the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Kansas. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, objected until tre Se- 
lect Committee are called. 

Mr. Stephens said that this would not occur 
fora month. In the meantime, he would take 
the responsibility of printing it. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the Volunteer Bill. 

Mr. Curtis, of lowa, urged the necessity of 
rompt action in sending a large force to Utah. 
Nine thomtaud men were not too mapy. The 
increase of regulars is scarcely equal to the 
pumber of desertions and deaths. Volunteers 
were mere easily raised. He would put this 
additional force at the command of the Presi- 
dent. If he failed to use it, on him be the re- 
spoosibility. 

Without concluding, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, on the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Foster, of Mame, made an anti-Lecomp- | 








Mr. Polk (Miseouri) epoke in faver of the 
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epensibdle for the reeults that followed that re- 
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ton speech. arguing the various points and ' 
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He earnestly wished to 


ag on every other measure, and hoped that mat- | that it be passed 
ters would eventually take such » shape as to 


enable him to do so conscientiously ana consis- | 


| ingly, they seized the officers who occupied the 


| country, and proceeded to hoist the red flag, as 
‘a signal to stop. 


| dead stand, when the robbers instantly laid hold 
‘of the travellers aud covlly plundered them, 


| thie time we had fancied that railways would 


| foregoing stroke, performed at tne very gates 
| of Rome, ebow that we were tuo sanguine. In- 


| ductive this 


| woile sitting at table, had just taken a cup of 


we svergy = 7 ve ’ 


tyle*s Past and Present?” 


Whole, and briefly debated the Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bul. which was ordered to be re- 
ported to the House with a recommendation 


The committee next took up the Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, when Mr. Case, of Indiana, 
delivered an anti-Lecompton speech. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, discussed our 
policy with regard to the Mormon question. He 
thought the practicable object to be sought is 
the preservation of the communication with the 
Pacific. There are two means to settle the 
question—peacefully and by war. The former 
is the must humane and ecunomical, and there- 
fure the best. ‘The latter would conduce to 
such 4 state of affairs as would make a hell for- 
a thousand years of the passes of the Pacific. 
Agjourned 

On the 12th, the Speaker announced the 


pending —_ to be an appeal taken by Mr. 
Harris (Illiucie) from the devision of the 
Chair. 


After a long and excited discussion, Mr. 
Jones (Tennessee) moved that the pending ap- 
peal be laid ou the table. Negatived—yeas 109, 
baye I). 

Mr. Harrie thes withdrew his appeal, saying 
tuat as objection had been made to the presen- 
tution of the Minority Report, he would let the 
majority take the chances for the introduction 
of their Report. Adjourned tili Monday. 





A Raritway TRAIN STopreD BY BRIGANDS. 
—Between Rome and Frascati is a railway 
about nine miles long. A considerable number 
of persons went the other day to a fete at Fras- 
cati, the ladies being dressed in their richest 
germents, and weanng their costly jewelry. 
This wae all known to the briganids. Accord- 


intermediate station in the midst of the deserted 


The engineer fearing some- 
thing was on the line, brought the engine toa 


doing them, however, no other injury. Up to 


put an end to this surt of adventure, but the 


stead of robbing some ten or a dozen passen- 
gere in a diligence, the brigands now take one 
nundred in one haul Of couree, the more pro- 

uliar branch of industry be- 
comes in the ae States the greater will be 
the numbers of those who follow it.—Courier 
d' Italie. 


AN Irish woman living in New Bedford, 
about eighty years of age, a few days since, 


tea in her hand, and remarked, whea her age 
was alluded to, that she hoped “the Lord 
would take her home before long.” Her hand 
was observed to tremble; she ieaned back in 


MAsornITtTY REPORT OF THE House Cone 
MITTEE ON KANSAS.—The views of the m 
jority of the Kansas Specie] Committee, whi 


cleaner record. 
The reselation under which the commit. 


whether the Lecompton Constitution is ae- 
ceptable and satisfactory to the people’? The 
reply to this is, that the only correct test is the 
ballot box, and such av expression of the popu- 
lar will aa is there given, at the roper time 
and place, according to law. 


majority of those who joined in the election. 
These Suly can be considered as the bona fide 
citizecs of Kanesa. Others, who abstained, 
are mala fide residents, whe went to Kansas for 
mischief and etrife. They are self acknowledg- 
ed ontiaws, and are not to be considered as con- 


againet which they arein open rebellion. Bat 
on the 4th of January, at the election for State 
officers under the constitution, morethan 12,008 
voters in Kansas did go to the polls, and thus 
showed conclusively that st least four-fifths of 
the votere of that Termtory were willing to 
vote for the electon of State officers under that 
constitution. This shows that the constitution 
was net only acceptable, but that it bae been 
acce pted by at leaat four fifths of tte voters of 
that Termtory, though not entirely satisfactory 
to all of them 
As to the charge that 19 counties were dia- 
franchised, the report eaye that there are but 
tuirty-lour organized counties in Kaneas. Twen- 
ty-oue of these were represented Nine of the 
rteen unrepresented comnties have very little 
population In eeven of them not « vote waa 
east in the January election against the conati- 
tution In two others of the nine, lesa than 
hundred votes were throan: and in the 
four remaining, namely—Frankiiv, Audersen, 


Coflee, and Breckenridge, the:e were bug 
eleven and ft! irty-five. In these four counties 
the officers were preveated from making a re- 
gistry. At the fourth of January election, the 


five counties of Leavenworth, Ate visen, Doug- 
ins. Domphan and Jeff-raon, cast five thousand 
one hundred and eighteen votes, which is a ma 
jerity of the whole vote cast threnghout the 
Territery agsinst the constitution, and yet all 
uoties Were registered anc represented 
in the Convention, having thirty-six of the sixty 
delegates of which the Conveation «as com- 
posed. If it be true that the opponents of the 
constitution were so largely in the majority in 
these counties, and so vielent in their opposi- 
tion, why did they not elect men to form a con- 
stitution more to their liking! They had with- 
ia tour votes of two thirds of the Convention, 
why; then, did they fail to act at the proper 
time’? Their refueal, therefore, did vot in- 
validate the just, fair, and legal action of the 
Convention. 

The committee declined to go into an investi- 
gation of the alleged frauds at the January 
election for State officers for wayt of jurisdic- 
tion of the House over the subject. They say 
they can no more investigate frauds reiating tothe 
election of State officers in Kansas than in any 
other State. These matters are to be inquired 
into by other appropriate legitimate tribunale, 
If the seat of the member of Congress elected 
to this House be contested on the ground of 
alleged frauds, the House weald bave juriadic- 
tion over that question; but not as te frauds in 
the election of governor or members of the 
Legislature of Kaneas. 

The report conciudes with the reeommenda- 
tion for the admission of the State of Kansas, 
in pursuance of the views of the President, be- 
lieving that the welfare and prosperity of the 
people of Kansas, as weil as tne general wel- 
fare, peace aud harmony of the whvle Union, 
will thereby be promoted. 

The Minority Report aims te show that the 
Committee have refused to perform the duties 
entrusted to them by the House—owiag to the 
disobedient course of the majority. 


these ¢ 


For the first time in the present century, 
the river Po has been frozen over at Ferrara 
for some time, admithng the constant passage 
of man and beast. The unusual severity of the 
winter in that part of Italy has caused great 
mortality. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
CORRECTED FOR THE SatuRDAY Evenine Post, 
BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER 
No. 333 Walnut Street 


The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday last. The market closing dul. 














Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
LOANS | Phil Ger & Nor 53) 4 
U S6 pret eading 29 «2h 
° ™ ‘62 — — | Minehill eo 61 
7 re 67114 — | Har & Lan 574 58 
vee = "68 114 — | Ches Va! 4 5 
op we 5 — — | Tioga | - = 
Phila 6 pr ct 93 98!)| ‘* preferred -_ — 
“ “ new 99; loo, PW & Balt a @ 
“a 8006 — | Long Island 125 123 
CamCity6 pret 85 90 | Wil’sport& Elm 12 124 
Pitts 6 pret 50 — | Cattawissa 7 7} 
* ** coupon _-_ =— CANAL STOCKS, 
All’gy City6 pret — — | Sch Nav % 10 
- Count = _ _- ay preferred 17? ist 
All’ey coR k 6's SO 285 | Lehixh Nav §3 55 
Penn Morris Consol’d 48 5D 
— 874 88 | “ preferred O43 
“ * eoupon 89 90 | C & Del 7 (4 
Tenn 6 pr ct 89 89} | Union “4 65 
Kentucky & pret 100 102 /Sus& Tidewater 7 74 
Missouri 6's 84 «84h BANK STOCKS. 
Penn R R6 pr et 99 100 North Amer 1384 15964 
2d m rt loan °83 set 89 ; Phila 115 118 
C&AmRRGpret 75 7% |} Far & Mec a 
PG&NRR*™ # — | Commercial 484 48] 
Reading RR “* 7 «6°78 «| N Liberty 55 584 
“-'ore © 88 — | Mechanics 24 27 
* “6 pret’s6 Tt 70) | Southwark ss — 
Lehigh Va! 6's 7% 77 | P Township 3% DB 
Ches Vai R R ** > 3% | Kensington 57 — 
Tio RR eo 80 — | Girard 102 105 
Phil Wil & Bal Western 6 Ww 
OR REpret 93} 94 | Man & Mech 25 25 
Long I RR “* m4 «714 | Commerce 6. — 
Sch Nav '82 “* 504 61 | Tradesman’s -_-_ — 
Lehizh Nav “* 93 934) City “4 444 
Mort . 95 — | Consolidation 2 2 
C& DC os 75 7% | Commonwealth 9s 2 
Sus & Tid ’73** 59 51 | Corn Exchange _ — 
Union Canal 40 «642 P)tteburg 3 «BS 
Will’ms & Elmira M & M Pitts Sp = 
lst m’rt 7 pr ct Cy Ex’ge Pitts a 
a “ Tpret 53. 55 | Kentucky 110 (312 
Catawissa ‘* 444 45} | Northern Ky 113-113! 
North Pa6épret 543 54%/ Louisville, Ky lie 15 
RAILROAD STOCK. | Farmers, Ky | 108 115 
Cam & Amboy 9 97 | Union, Nash, Tenn 9e4 994 
Penna 444 44) | Plant’s, Tenn — 106 
Bea Meadow 52 53 | Com & R Vick _-_ — 
North Penna 10} 103 | N O Gas Lt 1e606(— 
PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRnREcTED WEEKLY 
MEATS. 
Beef. Mutton. 
Roasting rib, @ 1 12 014 | Leg, Loin. Chp # Bb 9 alo 
Sirioin steak 14 al6 | Breast and Neck 6a 8 








Rum do 11 al2 | Young Lamb,whole 83a3\ 
Chuck pieces 8 all | Whole carcase Sad 
Plates and navels se Veal. 

Cornec 64 “ore quart 
Tongues, fresh 65 a75 fore _ “> 19 
Leg, each S1ia374 | Chop 124 
Shin 25 a4? | Cutlet 14 
K:dney 8 0124 | Sweetbread each 10 
Liver # b 6iall ork. 

ried Beef WH = 14 16 | viune Pigs == 8115 02 00 

Lamb. Saltandiresh h i2a 4 

Fore quarter 75 a87\ | Feet @ set lia Sl 
Hind do 1 00 al 12}| Tripe @ & 4a 8 
Chop # & Walz | Lard do lia 13 
Calves Head each 2 a25 | Hams, sliced ba it 


| Bologna sausages l6a 2 
VEGETABLES. 


Turnips bus 62 | S8’t Pot’s W bas 81 Wal 75 
Beets bunch 4a 5| do do WD tia # 
Cabbage bbi 175 | Com Pot's bus | l5al 2 
do h'd 3aW | Onions bus wu 
Carrots doz 12 
FRUIT. 
Applies @ bkt Glia 874 | Cranberries qt l4a ls 
do hf pk lja 3 | 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Torkeys @ ® fl4 a 18 


Chickens # B “Ma = 
Spring Chickens | Pheasants - $28 a250 
¥ a Sia 87? |SqbPig'ns pair a 37 
Chickens @ pair 75 a1 © | Frogs doz 3a + 
SHELLFISH. 

Ter’ pin (South) doz | Oysters, Absecom 
86 0 a8 0 | @ bk: Pa %% 
do (Ches & De') 600 a8 ov M 16 00 a2) Oo 





her cbair and died instantly. 
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Lobsters 8a 10 |M Riv Cove M 170 a25 00 
Clams M 20020 |N Y do @bbi i120 ane 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Butter ® Wass | Mackerel 10 
Roll do 3e 0 = | Bre Cou 4a 6 
Ege doz 18a D | Sm’kd Herring bunch 8 
Cod 5a 8 oney B Dads 
Fresh Shad pair $100 a — | Smearcase cake 2a 4 

Salt Sliad B ll 
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Mr. Stephens, the Chairman, is about to pub- 
lish on hie own responsibility, not having ob- 
tained the consent of the House to present it, | 
says that the facts show great regularity ‘ch 
strict conformity to law, and that no State™ 
heretofore applying for admission has shown s 


tee was appointed, directed them to inquire By 


By this teat the | 
constitution was adopted by an overwhelming | 


stituent elements of the community or society | 
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OONVERSION OF “ AWFUL" GARDNER. 
- Eh the religious revival now on in New 
c it seems that “Awful” Gardner, the 
pugiliet has been converted. The fol- 
ie the account, as reported in the 


7 —_— 

Mr. Purdy was foilowed io an exhortation by 
Mr. Halet@ad. who gave a ful! account of the re- 
cent conversion of * Awful” Gardner at Port 
Chester. After alluding to the fact that Gard- 
ner’s wife was a Christian woman, and that he 
had attended upon the revival that was now 

ing and was frequently importuned by 

and others to acek salvation and forsake the 

sinful life he had beea leading, Mr. Halsted con- 
tinued the narrative as follows: 

A Christian who had been iaboring with him 
said—“ Now, Mr. Gardner, don’t you feel as if 

ou ought te change your course of life ’” Said 
be, “ldo.” “Then,” he asked, “why don’t 
do so?” “ Well,” esid Gardner, “I can't 
oo now!” “Why not now?’ “I have 
some matters in New York to rettle up first.” 
“ Ah,” said the gentleman. “but you had better 
settle with your Maker first” ‘‘ Well,” said 
r, “lam going to the city to-morrow 

ing. avd when I return I will seek salva- 
tion.” Well, in the morning he had his carpet- 
bag ready to start, but, said be. “I guess | will 
" « wait until to-morrow w ,rning,” and so he kept 
‘on putting it off unfif to-morrow for a week. 
The spirit of God had kept him there. On 

Friday night he went to the meeting, and while 

he was there the minister said to him, “ Hadn't 

you better make up your mind to come forward 
’ gnd seek salvation?” ‘“ Well,” said he, “if I 
felt like that man I would”—referring toa man 
who showed his desire to be saved. but was not 
F yet converted. “Ab,” said brother Gilbert, 
* “your case is more critical than his.” “Do 
ou think ro?” said he. ‘“ Yes, you know your 
ty end will not doit” Gardner went home 
that night. ‘I don’t like the remark the min. 
ister made,” said he, “and I won't stay if he 
thinks I’m in that condition.” His wife said 
he didn’t sleep that night. He twisted and 
L folled about as if in great distress. He again 
~ t off going to the city. He said to another 
x Pend, “IT am not satisfied with the hfe I have 
led. I am going, by the grace of God, to change 
my course; I am going to try and be a different 
man.” On Wednesday he came forward and 
knelt down, bat be didn't get converted then. 
He didn’t get converted the next day—and in 
the meantime the members bad begun to frown 
at the sinful men who had kuown him and 
came and filled the gallery, saying, ‘‘ Let's see 
what's going on.” But he didn’t flinch. He 
knelt at the altar, but again he was not con- 
Yerted. He ssid to the minister, ‘‘ What does 
thie mean?” “Ah,” said the minister, ‘“ God 
means to give you such a struggie that you will 
never forget it. He means to use you 4s a 
means of converting ethers.” Ou Monday af- 
ternvon they got him in a private house. He 
preyed ao that nearly all of that part of the 
town gathered about the house. “ Waat is 
that?” said they. “It’s Gardner praying for 
mercy.” That was good, was it not! [Cries 
of “ Amen.”} I hope God will make some here 
pray. On Monday night he went again to the 
altar. Oo Tuesday he enid, “I have got to go 
to White Plains,” and a friend said, “1 will go 
with you,” and be put up his horse, and they 
left together. They talked on without know- 
ing where they were going until he hauled the 
horse upon one side of the rosd and shouted 
“hallelujab.” All at once the devil came to 
him and said, ‘what are you doing—praising 
|God—a man as wicked as you have been—you 
Gardner said “he 
“thought he had made a mistake,” but he came 
to the church, and while kneeling the clouds 
began to dispef, and s a light surrounded 
him, soon he took his handkerchief and covered 
» his eyes, said the minister, “ What are you 
doing, Gardner.” ‘“‘ Why,” said he, ‘there is 
such glory shining all around me; I thought it 
must be a mistake, and I covered my eyes to 
see if I could see it yet.” “ How is it,” said 
he, “all light and beautiful,” said he, [great 
sensation and loud cries of & fiesen”"—>Glery 
to God, &c.,} and darkness has been succeeded 
by the light and joy of Christ. Oa Thureday night 
he came up, and said “I have got religion—! 
thought it would be good, but it 1s a great deal 
better than I thought it was. If we live until 
two weeks from to-day, you will hear him talk 
of Jesus himself in the 17th street churca. 

In conclusion, Mr. Haletead said that they 
would make no regular exhortation for sinners 
te come forward, but if there were any pre- 
sent who wished to know Jesus, they could 
come forward and receive the prayers of 
Christiane. 

A hymn was sung, during which four young 
men and three ladies, amid evident excitement, 
came forward and knelt at the altar. Prayers 
were then offered in their behalf. The services 
continued until late in the afternoon. 





LETTER FROM UTAH—A New Route To 
SattT LAKE—PREPARATIONS FOR War-— 
SKIRMISH WITH THE TROOPS—FowuR KILLED. 
St. Louis, March 12.—The Council Bluffs 
Eagle of the 3rd inst. says that Mr. Wingate, 
just arrived from Salt Lake, which he left Jan. 
25th, reports that there is no snow in Salt Lake 
Valley, and very little on the mountains. He 
came by a route, known only to the Mormons, 
through the mountains, by which horsemen, in 
single file, can pass an army undiscovered. The 
route passes between perpendicular rocks for 
thirteen miles, in many: places only three feet 
wide, and in some places completely covered 
over. 

The Mormons are manufacturing small can- 
non, wit percussion locks and telescopic eights, 
te carry two pound balle with as much certain- 
ty as a common rifle at one hundred and twenty 
yards. They are also making revolvers at the 
rate of five hundred per week, and coarse pow- 
der for mining purposes. 

A skirmish is reported as having occurred be- 
tween a Mormon picket guard and the troops, 
in which two of the former and four of the lat- 
ter are reported killed. 

Brigham Young says he is willing that the 
civil officers should come into the Territory and 
enter upon their duties, but if the army at- 
tempts to come they will be resist 4. 

On the 24th of January, Young p wached be- 
fore nine thousand of the peuple, al. ot whom 
rose when he requested all who were in favor 
of giving the troops “ hell’ to rise. 

A letter from Capt. Marcy, dated Taos, Jan. 
24, reperts the particulars of the hardships en- 
countered, and the losses incurred during the 
march to Santa Fe. 

A Lapby's RinG.—Quite an excitement was 
created among some of Mr. Beecher’s congre- 
gatien, in Brooklyn, on Sunday morning, upon 
the discovery on the plate for the poor of s 
massive gold ring, which was at once identi- 
fied as belonging to the wife of a prominent 
candulate in the Presidential canvas of 1556.— 
There is a very sharp competition still pending 
for possession of the ring—whicb will, probably, 





coutribute more than ite value to the relief of 


the poor of Brooklyn. The ring contains on 
the outside an engraved “ bee” (in allusion to 
a deautiful incident in Col. Fremont’s passage 
of the Rocky Mountains,) and on the inside tne 


"—New York Paper. 





A GENEROUS man is Mr. Charlee Bodman, of 
Cincinnati. His uncle, Wm. Bodman, of Bal- 
timore, left him $65,000 the other day. 


two more immediate female heirs than himeelf, 
and gave them the property, because they need- 
ed the money, property and slaves more than he 


did. 


nati, previde him with employment, and give 
him tas freedom. Bodman w a Marylander, 
but owns tobacco warehouses in Cincinnati 
May he do a big business for ever and ever '— 
Firchange Pape 2 





tw Tue UNiv ERSAL LoveE.—The love that 
every one has for his own joke. 


Bask DEFALCATION IN New Yorx.—A 
book-keeper in the Union Bank, named Broth- 
erton, is charged with having abstracted some 
$145,000. A Mr. Mott, formerly of the firm of 
Mott Brothers, jewellers, now a broker, is 
charged with being an accomplice. A detective 
reported to the Bank officers, that Brotherton 
was gambling largely, when an investigation 
took place. It isa ten year's aifair. While those 
frauds have been going on, the old Union Bank 
was wound up on the expiration of its safety 
fund charter, and a distribution of its surplus 
was inade without any discovery of fraud. Tbe 
re-organization of the Bank under the general 
law also took place without any discovery. 
Brotherton has abeconded. 





te” We are told that Pacuvius, the old Ro- 
man dramatic poet, married three wives, all of 
whom bung themselves upon the same tree. 
Describing to his friend Attius, how the tragic 
element had got out of his plays and entered into 
his domestic affairs, the latter, who was also a 
poet, and unbsppily married, greatly admired 
the virtues of the eaid tree, and craved a slip of 
it to plant in his own garden. 
KNow epee and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. —Shatspeare 
t# “ She died,” said Polly, ‘‘ and was never 
seen again, for she was buried in the ground 
where the trees grow.” “In the cold ground?” 
ssid the child. “No; the warm ground,” re- 
plied Polly, “where the seeds are turned into 
beautiful flowers, avd where good people turn 
into angels, and fly away to heaven.”’—Dombey 
& Son. 
Tar spirit, Independence! let me share 

Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye ; 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 

—Smollett 

te” The derivation of the name of the Fox 
family from a rainy day is very ingenious: 
Rainy day, rain a little, rain much, rain hard, 
Reinard—For. Very clear, isn't it’—Boston 
Gazette. 

t# In private we must watch our taoughts ; 
in the family our tempers ; and in company our 
tongues. 

te” Mrs. C. W. Denison has a new book in 


prees. It is ealled ‘Old Hepsey.” 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—Sales of 300 bbls Flour for 
home consumption at $4,5004,624 # barrel for 
Superfine, $4,87$25,124 for Extra, $9,25@5,50 for 
Extra Family, and $626,25 for Fancy brands. Kye 
Flour is steady at $3,124, and Corn Mea! at $2,87% 
# bbi 

GRAIN—The market is comparatively bare of 
prime Wheat, and it is wanted. Sales of 200 bush- 
els Pennsylvania prime Ked at $1,10 # bushel, 100 
bushels inferior at $1, and some good Western 
White at $1,20@1,30. Rye is steady at 70c. Corn 
continues in good demand, and further sales of 
6000 bushels Yellow, in store, were made at 60¢.— 
Oats are steady at 35c # bushel. 

PROVISIONS—Holders are firmer in their views, 
but, with light receipts and stocks to _—— in, the 
market has ruled quiet this week. Mess Pork is 
selling as wanted at $16,75@17, and city Mess Beef 
at $17 @ bbl. Bacon moves off as wanted at lla 
130 for Hams, the latter fancy cured; 940100 for 
Sides, as to quality, and 8c for Shoulders, cash and 
short time. Green Meats are more inquired for, 
and 300 casks changed hands at 9}<9ic, the latter 
for fancy lots in pickle; 8}@84c for Sides, and 7c for 
Shoulders, cash and time. Lardis firm, with smal] 
sales of bbls at 10}@104c, and kegs at lléc. Butter 
is more active, and solid packed has been selling 
more freely at 11@12c; choice lots at something 
more, and Koll at 14@17c, as inquality. Cheese— 
Not much doing, and prices the same. Eggs sell 
slowly at 134a14c # dozen. 

COTTON —The favorable advices from Europe 
have induced holders to again put up their quota- 
tions. The demand, however, has been quite limi- 
ted, and manufacturers manifest no disposition to 
purchase, except for the supply of their immediate 
wants. Sales of 310 bales of Middling and Mid- 
diing Fair Upland at 11§@13¢c, cash, and 13}a14e 
th, on time. 

COAL—The stagnation which has characterized 
it for the last three months still continues. The 
nominal rates are $3,8023,90 # ton for White Ash, 
and $4,05@4,15 for Red Ash—free on board at Rich- 
mond. 

COPPER—Is held firmly at the advance, but the 
sales have been limited. Of yellow metal some 
further sales of American are reported at 220, on 
time 

FEATHERS—Continue dull, and the sales are 
mostly in a small way at 4042c for Western. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit is selling moderately at 
64a6he for Dried Apples, and 10@14c for Peaches, 
as in quality. 

HEM P—Holders are rather firmer in their de- 
mands for all kinds. Manilla 7@7} # tr. 

HIDES—There is little or no stock in first hands, 
and no arrivals or sales have come under our no- 
tice this week. A better feeling, however, prevails 
in the market, with more disposition on the part of 
buyers to operate. Rio Grande 23@25¢ ¥ th, City 
Slaughter, salted, 7@S8c. 

HOPS—Are steady with moderate sales Eastern 
and Western at Tellc ¥ bb, as in quality. 

[KON—The market for Pig Metal is firmer and 
rather more active, and sales of 4000 tons Anthra- 
cite are reported in lots, part to go East at $19 for 
No 3, $2021 for No 2, and $21@22 for No 1, all 
cash, including 2000 tons No 2, and 500 tons No 1 
at our highest figures. Small lots are selling at $2 
«3 ton more on time. Nothing new in Scotch 
Pig, and prices are steady. Rails and Bars are in- 
quired for at quotations, but no sales are made pub- 
lic 


LEAD—There has been more doing. Sales of 
6400 pigs Virginia at 6¢c & th, cash, and 1300 pigs 
Spanish on terms kept private 

LEATHERK—There has been rather more inquiry 
both for Spanish Sole and Slaughter, and prices 
are steadily maintained. Finished Skirting, # tb 
30.@33c; Spanish Sole, Oak, 25@30c; Slaughter do, 
22250; Upper, rough, side, $1,75¢2,25; Calf Skins 
# doz $1220. 

TALLOW—Continues scarce. SalesofCity Ren- 
dered at Ile # th, cash, and Country at 10}@10¢e. 

TOBACCO—There has been more inquiry for 
Leaf, and several lots of Mason Co. sold at 7@14e 
¥ i, on time—part for export. No change in 
Manufactured. 

WOOL—Continues to meet a very limited inqui- 
ry, and prices have been gradually softening, ma- 
nufacturers, both Eastern and lecal, manifesting no 
desire to purchase except to supply present wi(nts. 
Among the sales we notice 10,000 Its No 1 pulled 
and Merino at 25228¢ # th, oash. 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


| CORRECTED FOR THE SatrurpDAY Evenine Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 
Philadelphia, March 13, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. GEORGIA. 
Solvent banks 1 dis | Solvent banks 1} dis 
Relief Notes ¢dis} Sovrn Carona. 








He | 
came ou to Balumeore, sighted around and found | 


He reserved to himself, however, Ganv, | 
the taithtul body servant of his deceased uncle, | 
whom be proposes to take with him to Cincin- | 





New Jersey. Solvent banks 1} dis 
Solvent bks par to ¢ dis ALABAMA 
DeLAWARE. | Solvent banks 2 to 5 dis 
Solvent banks } to par| MISSISSIPPI. 
MARYLAND. All banks uncertain 
Baltimore + dis LoviIsIANA. 
Solvent banks # to } dis) Solvent banks 23 dis 
New York. Outro. 
Solvent bks par to # dis | Solvent banks 1} dis 
Marz. KENTUCKY. 
Solvent banks + dis | Solvent banks 1} dis 
New Hampshire. INDIANA. 
Solvent banks } dis | State bank 13 dis 
VERMONT. | ILLINOIS. 
Solvent banks # dis | Solvent banks 4 dis 
CoNNECTIOUT. Missouri. 
| Solvent banks ¢ dis | Solvent banks 1} dis | 
MASSACHUSETTS. } TENNESSEE. 
Solvent banks # dis Old banks 5 dis 
Rrope [sLtanp | MICHIGAN 
Solvent banks + dis | Solvent banks 4 dis 
VIRGINIA. | WISCONSIN. 
| Solvent banks 2$ dis Solvent banks 4 dis 


District or CoLtumsta. | Texas. 
| Solvent banks ¢ dis Commercial and Ag- 
Norra Carouina. ricultural bank, 


Solvent banks 4dis,; Galveston 20 dis 
CANADA. 
Solvent banks 1 dis 


Curiovs.—The St. Louis Democrat gives the 
following remarkable circumstance in connec- 
tion with the burning of the Pacific Hotel, in 
that city. “A prominent citizen received this 
intelligence by letter from his wife, now resi- 
ding in New York State. On the night of the 
terrible deatruction of the Pacifie Hotel, a little 
brother of Henry Rochester, living at home 
with his parents, near Avon. in New York, 
awoke some time after midnight, with scream- 
ing and tears, saying that the hotel in St. Louis 
was on fire, and his brother Henry was burn- 
ing to death. So intense was hia alarm and 
horror, that it was with considerable difficulty 
he could be quieted. On the following day at 
noon the parents received » telegraphic despatch 
from this city, confirming tne little boy's dream 
in every particular.” 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 & 16 AnnSt., N.Y. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nessan St., N.Y. 

HENRY TAY LOR, Ba'timore, Md. 

BURNHIT AM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

SAPFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 

§.W. PLASE & CO., 25 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 

McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, I). 

A.GUNTER, No. 99 Third S8t., Louisvi le, Ky. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 

E. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOU LEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Or eans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Periodical dealers generally throughout the Uni- 

ted States have it for sale. 





BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTINGS, 
By Cvok, 
At the Root Gallery, corner of Chestnut and Fifth. 





te EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. —Per- 
sons out of employment may find that which is both 
profitable | pleasant by addressing KOBERT 
SEARS, Publisher, William Street, New 
York. nov29-tf 


TESTIMONIALS rrom FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Thomas 8. Ranney, writing from Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, December 19, 1856, says:—‘: It is becoming 
more popular, and in several instances I am assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and life pre- 
served by its use. The late prevalence of cholera 
here has swept off about all the Pain Killer I had, 
and purchasers looking to me for a supply will be 
disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please 
send me an invoice of $150 worth by the first op- 
portunity.’’ 
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Capz Town, Africa, Jan. 28, 1856. 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Dear Sirs : 

The Pain Killer, we are happy to say, is getting 
in good repute, here, and its good qualities are 
being appreciated. Lately, we have a great de- 
mand for the article. and confidently anticipate a 
large trade in the Pain Killer 

BURRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO." 





AS A REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA AND IN- 
DIGESTION, we think the Oxygenated Bitters un- 
equalled. They are free from alcohol, and contain 
—judiciously combined with other hygienic sub- 
stances—oxygenh, the chief vital element 





WHAT A TERRIBLE COUGH. 


This is a very common expression, and yet how 
few give that «terrible cough’’ any attention, but 
let it run on, thinking it will ‘‘get well of itself.’’ 
What a mistake, and how many find it to be such 
when too late and the disease has become incurable. 
Reader, if you have a cough, do not fall into this 
error; do not imagine that this cough will “ get 
well of itself,’ but by a proper remedy, remove 
it, and thus save yourself from consumption, a dis- 
ease which carries more victims than any other to 
the grave. 

The ‘‘proper remedy,’’ is Jayne’s Expectorant, 
which never fails to suppress the cough, or relieve 
the hoarseness, and, by causing the phlegm or mu- 
cus which obstructs the lungs and air tubes to be 
ejected, rapidly promotes acure. It has saved the 
lives of thousands and may save yours. 

It is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayng & Son, Phi- 
ladelphia, and may be obtained of their agents 
throughout the country. 


MARRIAGES. 


Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 














In Whately, Mass. on the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Chas. N. Seymour, Mr. E. D. Asurov, of this city, 
to Miss Puruir A. daughter of Leonard Loomis, 
Esq. of the former place. 

n the 9th instant, by the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
T. Coopzr Hiut, of Philadelphia, to Mary E 
ScriBNER, of Rosendale, Wisconsin. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. Edgar M. Levy, 
Mr. Grorece W. Huntsman, to Miss Louisa Joun- 
8ON, both of West Philadelphia. 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Davip CuERry, of Montgomery county, to Miss 
Saran YERKES, of Bucks county. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Clarke Loudon, 
Mr. Maucom Cony, to Miss Fanny Drain, both of 
this city. : 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Robt. Armstrong, 
Mr. Jonn Bennett, to Miss CAROLINE MILLS, bot 
of this city. 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. J. @. Maxwell, 
Mr. Jacos S. Srretca, to Miss Satie, daughter 
of John Teese, Esq. both of this city. 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Wesley Kenney, 
WixtiiamM Wairesipg, to ANNE A. Srorsensure, 
both of this city. 

On the 4th of Jan. by the Rev. R. J. Black, Mr. 
Matruew McIiresg, to Miss Mary Crosg, both of 
this city. 








- DEATHS. 








Fr Notices of Deaths must always be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double column Advertisements— ne dollar a line 
for every insertion. 
ce Payment is required in advance. 
a 


$32.50 


Term of Fourteen weeks, commencing 
1858, at the 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORE. 


Superb brick buildings, beautifally located on 
the ailvead, near Saratoga Spri Superior 
facilities for Music, Painting and French. Stu- 
dents received at any time, and charged only for 
the residue of the term. Diplomas awarded to 
Ladies who graduate. Send fora Catalogue, with 
full particulars. Rev. JOSEPH E KING, A. M., 














PAVS FOR BOARD and 
TUITION in common English, the 
arch 13, 





Principal, Fort Zdward, N. Y. lt 
500 AGENTS WANTED! 
To travel and solicit Orders for DR. DE 


LARNE'’S Celebrated French Elastic Shoulder 
Braces. Salary, $35 per month, with expenses 


paid. Address, with stamp, 
Cc. R. BOWEN & BROTHER, 
1t Atkinson Depot, N. H. 


500 YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


Inducements are offered to active men which 
will enable them to make from $2,00 to $5,00 
per day by selling our Publications. One Agent is 
wanted in every County of the United States. Send 
for full particulars; address the old established 


Book Agents and Pediers Head-Quarters, 
LEARY & GETZ. Publishers. 
mh13-10t No. 224 N. Second St., Phila. 


DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS. 


THE LIFE OF DR. E. K. KANE and 
other distinguished American Explorers. By Sa- 
muel M. Smucker, A. M., with fine steel portrait 
of Dr. Kane, just published. Agents wanted in 
every town in the United States, to whow the lar- 
gest commission will be paid. Specimen copies 
sent by mail, on a of the price, $1,00. 

J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 














mh6-tf 





VHIRD EDITION NOW READY — 
FREEDLEY’S LEGAL ADVISER ; or, 
How To po Business Accorpine To Law. 

A distinguished merchant writes that every bu- 
siness man should have a copy of this book, and a 
clerk, master of its contents, wr/l be worth 25 per 
cent. more salary. 

Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phi- 
ladelphia, and for sale by all dealers in books. 
Mailed for $1,25. jan23-tf 





LD GOLD PENS REPOINTED. Price 
50 Cents. Inclose the Pen in a letter with 
cash or postage stamps; it will soon be returned as 
good as new. 
I have in my possession over a thousand letters, 
like the one below, which have come to me unsolici- 


ted :— 
Rochester, Feb. 14, 1856. 
Dear Sir :—Yours with Pen came to hand in due 
time. The Pen is all right. I like it much better 
than before. Your ob’t serv’t, 
W. J. Sropparp. 
D. ELLIOTT, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Address 
feb6-26t 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, 
— Lady or Gentleman) for every Town and 

ounty in the United States, to e in a genteel 
business, by which from $100 to 8200 per month 
ean be realized. For particulars, address, with 
stamp, W. R. ACTON, 

feb13-8t 41 N. 6th St., Philada. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG 








THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 

both in this country and in Europe. It 
is worn by 1,200 persons, and with most 
astonishing success. In competition 
with thirty other substitutes of the best 
French, lish and German manufac- 
ture, it received the award of the Great 
Medal at the World’s Exhibition in 
London, as the best artificial limd 
known. In this country it has been 
thirty times exhibited, in competition 
with all others at the Annual Fairs in 
the principal cities, and has, in every 
instance, received the award of the 
highest or first premium. And as a 

@ crowning honor, by the unanimous ap- 

proval of an international council, the ‘ First Pre- 
mium’’—only Silver Medal given for Limbs—was 
awarded the inventor at the New York Crystal 
Palace. 

Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to 
every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 

ocl0-Lly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


HUSBAND'S 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Is free from unpleasant taste, and three times the 
strength of the common Calcined Magnesia. 

A WORLD’S FAIR MEDAL and FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDALS 
have been awarded it, as being the best in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and country store- 
keepers generally, and b e manufacturer, 

mh6-tf HOMAS J. HUSBAND, Philada. 











On the 8th instant, Mary Carson, aged 25. 

On the 8th instant, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Jos. 
F. Shriver. 

On the 8th instant, Mrs. ANN Orro, aged 60. 

On the 9th instant, Mrs. Lots Brazier, wife of 
Ebenezer Woodford, aged 22 years. 

On the 9th instant, Samugn Kine, aged 29 years. 

On the 7th instant, Mrs. Saran A. Toomas, aged 
69 years. 

n the 9th instant, Mr. Isaac N. Lartcu, aged 

40 years. 

On the 9th instant, Mrs. Saran Keene, aged 60. 

On the 9th instant, at Germantown, Mrs. Pris- 
CILLA T. wife of J. P. Woodward. 
On the 5th instant, Caarues R. Suita, aged 83. 
On the 5th instant, Mr. Ropert Wuire, aged 37. 
On the 6th instant, Mrs. Hannan F. Girvan. 
On the 7th instant, Mrs. ANNA BURWELL, aged 

ears. 

n the Sth instant, Mr. Henry J. Tuornron, 
aged 75 year. 

On the 6th instant, Ropert MARSHALL, aged 30. 

On the 5th instant, Joun C. Ross, aged 31 years. 

On the 5th instant, (izorez L. Kine, aged 31. 

On the 5th instant, Mr. Jonn Busan, aged 82. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher and Originator 
of the Gift Book Enterprise, has just issued 
new Descriptive Catalogues, arranged and clas- 
sified with an index page for each department 
of literature, and containing full instructions to 
Country Agents, how to act, &c., which is sent 
free to any address. Greater inducements are of- 
fered, than can be had from other parties who are 
imitators of my plan of doing business. For parti- 

G. G. EVANS 


culars, address 
439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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; column. 


mh13-4t 
lien QEE H. B. CARTER & CO.’S 
UK OADVERTISEMENT., in another 
mh 20-6t 
S | os PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, 
DLOIU and no humbug. Business new, easy, 
useful, honorable For particulars, address 
mh20-2t E. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


\ TANTED, 1,000 AGENTS for the best 
inducements everoffered. Iv :.ose stamp for 
return postage, and address 
MAYNARD & CASWELL, 
feb13-6t Lawrence, Massachusetts. 














NO FAMILY 


Can afford to be without MUSTANG LINI- 
MENT in their house. The many accidents wo 
are liable to, may render it necessary any moment, 
and nothing is capable of performing such a certain 
eure. (Eztract.) ‘In lifting the kettle from the 
fire, it caught and scalded my hands and person 
very severely—one hand almost to acrisp The 
torture was unbearable. It was an awful sight. 
* * # # ® The Mustang Liniment 4 
to extract the pain almost immediately. It healed 
rapidly, and left no scarof account. CHas. Fos- 
TER, 420 Broad St., Philadelphia.’’ It is truly a 
wonderful article. It will cure any case of Swelling, 
Burns, Stiff Joints, Eruptions or Rheumatism. For 
Horses it should never be dispensed with. One 
Dollar’s worth of Mustang has frequently saved a 
valuable horse. It cures Galds, Sprains, Ringbone, 
Spavin and Founders. Beware of. tmitations. 
Sold in all parts of the habitable globe. 

BARNES & PARK, —— 


feb27-1m ew York. 





Drzs AND FITS.—DR. TRACY 
DELORME, the great curer of Consumption, 
was for several years so badly afflicted by Dyspep- 
sia, that for a part of the time he was confined to 
his bed. He was eventually cured by a prescrip- 
tion furnished him by a young clairvoyant girl.— 
This prescription, given by a mere child, while in 
a state of trance, has cured everybody who has ta- 
ken it, never having failed once. It is equally as 
sure in cases of Fits as of a. The ne 
ents may be found in any Drug Store. I will send 
this valuable prescription to any person on the re- 


ceipt of one stamp to pay . 
Address . BR TRACY DELORME, 
Great Corer or ConsuMPTION, 
mh6-4t 


New York Post-Office. 
CANCER CURED. 
CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, ULCERS, ec 
Cured Without Cutting or Loss of Blood. 

The advantages of this — discovery in medical 
science are now very freely acknowledged by intel- 
ligent Physicians. Many patients dse under sur- 
gical operations, mainly from great loss of blood. 

DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., No. 50 North 5th 
Street, Philadelphia, treat the above diseases with- 
out - e~ operations, and with unexampled suc- 
cess. pamphlet on our treatment of Cancers 
will be sent (together with advice) on receipt of a 
stamp. This course of treatment has been esta- 
blished for Afteen years. mh13-2t 














CREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 


JOHN S. ANDREWS’, 
140 Nassau St., N. K 


A large invoice containing over 1,300 different 
works, being a choice selection of the principal 5 *b- 
lications, which are selling at very low prices. 
connection with the firm of Andrews & Co.. wh 
is a branch of some other establishment. We are 
selling our books at lower prices, and offering bet- 
ter bargains tothe public, than is done by any other 
house, and our competitors have adopted this plan 
to mislead the publie. Send for a Ca e. 

JOHN 8S. ANDREWS, 
140 Nassau St., New York, 
Near the City Hall. 





mh20-4t 


SIXTREN YEARS IN AFRICA. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE WILDS OF 
AFRICA ; from the English Edition. The Ameri- 
can Edition is now ready for Canvassers and Agents. 
The book is having a very large sale, some Agents 
ordering 1.000 copies at asingle order. The largest 
commission paid to active Agents. 

Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of the 
price, $1,25. J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 

48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
mh6-tf Pennsylvania. 











TANTED, IMMEDIATELY !! LOCAL 
and TRAVELLING AGENTS. Salary, 
850,00 to $250,00 per month. For full parti- 
culars, inclose stamps, and address 
mh20-6t H. B. CARTER & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, EVERYBODY 


To see and examine D. RULISON’S NEW 
LIST, containing Valuable, Standard and 
Useful Books, Jewelry, de. Send for a 
atalogue, which gives full particulars and 
instructions to Agents. Address 
DUANE RULISON, 33 South Third St., = 
feb6-tf Philadelphia. —# 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Extra Inducements fer 1858. 














All persons in want of employment will at once 
receive our CATALOGUE O KS for the New 
Year, pre-paid, by forwarding us their address. 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal of- 
fers we make to all persons engaging in the sale of 
our LARGE TYPE QUAR O PICTO- 
RIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS! 


On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, 
the PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a 
well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully 
boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk and 
apes, to any central town or village in the Uni- 

States, excepting those of California, Oregon 
and Texas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well 
known to be the most salable. Please open a cor- 
respondence with us; and we shall take pleasure in 
forwarding to your address our General Circular of 
Books, terms, and full information relative to the 
business. Address ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

nov29-tf 181 William St., N. Y. 





BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valu- 
able Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTE- 
RESTING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. 
For circulars, with fuil particulars, apply, if you 
live East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St., N. 
Y.; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati. mh15-tf 





GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS! ! 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To form Clubs in Every Town and Village in 
the United States. 


To whom a larger commission will be given than can 
be had from any other house. New desoriptive oa- 
talogues (just issued) mailed free to any address, 
containing all the popular works of the day, classi- 
fied in the following order :— 


Annuals and Presentation Books, 
Agricultural Works, 

Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, 
Biographical Works, 

Botanical Works, 

* Classical and Philosophical Works, 
Cookery, Domestic Economy, &c., 
Dictionaries and Lexicons, 
Fiction, (Works of) 

Geographical Books, 

German Books, 

History and Travels, &c., 
Juvenile Works, 

Law Books, 

Musical Books, 

Miscellaneous Works, 

Medical Books, 

Natural History, 

Odd Fellowship and Freemasonry, 
Poetical Works, 

Phrenological Works, 

Religious, Biblical and Theological Works, 
School Books, 

Scientific Works, 

Sports and Pastimes. 


e Send for a Catalogue. Addross 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 





jan9-cow6t 


HOOFLAND’S 
BALSAMIC CORDIAL. 


A preparation for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Consumption, §c., compounded on strictly scien- 
tific principles, of ingredients hitherto unknown to 
the American public. It will cure diseases arising 
from colds in a remarkably short time. Read the 
following, and give it a trial : 


PHILADELPAIA, Feb. 16, 1858. 

Dr. 0. M. Jackson: 

Sir :—I had for sometime been suffering under 
a severe cold, having pains through my whole sys- 
tem, sore throat, and hoarseness, when I was re- 
commended to try “ HOOFLAND’S BALSAMIC 
CORDIAL.”’ I accordingly procured a bottle, and 
am happy to state that one-half of it completely 
cured me. I now unhesitatingly recommend it to 
my friends, who may be similarly afflicted, and 
deem it no more than justice to bear this public 
testimony to its virtues. 


Respectfully yours, 








Ex.eanor McHeyrry, 
Tenth Street, above Coates. 





ke For sale by the Proprietors, DR. C. M. 
JACKSON & CO., 418 Arch Street, above Fourth, 
Philadelphia, and by Druggists and Medicine 
Dealers everywhere. mh13-3m 





NJURING !—The whole art of Conjuring 
made easy—with full instructions for perform- 
ing comy Two Hundred of the most astou 
and curious Tricks of Hocus Pocus, Sleight 
Hand, Ventriloquism and Legerdemain. Iilustra- 
ted with 100 Engravi Price 25 cents per copy, 


vings. 
six copies $1—sent post-paid by mail. Address 
mh13-2t C. i. LON ; 


er Falls, N. Y. 

5 000 AGENTS WANTED—To sell 
5 4 new inventions. Agents have made 
over $25,000 on one—better than all other similar 
agencies ther. I give away what fourteen 
other agencies sed/. y send address and get 80 


f partioulars, gratis. 
5 ig "oe EPHRAIM BROWN, 
mh13-6t 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 
GENTS WANTED.—U: leled induce- 








ments offered for ‘‘ hard ” Profit of 
$100 month sure. Send 
mh13-2t ROMNEY BRO’S, ence, RK. I. 


AS WANTED. 
Wanted. 


Agents Wanted. 

In every Town, County and State. 

-? every stn oo and State. 

neve own, nt 6 

Great Inducements Offered. —— 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Great Inducements Offered. 

Catalogues with full Particulars. 

Catalogues with full Particulars. 


Catal es with ful 
Bent free te any Address ull Partioulacs, 


Sent free to any Address. 

Sent free to any Address. 

Send for a Catalogue. 

a - a Catalogue. 

s or a Catalogue. 

See the Inducements Offered. _ ; 

See the Inducements Offered 

See the Inducements Offered. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 

Publishers and Importers. 

Publishers and I mporters. 

Publishers and Importers. 


677 Broadway. 

pu Brostway. 
New York City. i rea 
New York City. 


New York City. 


SEND FOR 


ANDREWS & CO.'S CATALOGUE ef 
BOOKS—it is sent free to any part of the United 
States. It contains all our own publications, and 
all of the most popular books published, for which 
we want an Agent in every town and village in the 
United States. Remember, a Catalogue costs you 
nothing ; send for it; direct 
ANDREWS & CO., 66 N. Fourth St., 
mh13-2t Philada., Pa. 


feb6-13t 
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ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, and 730 Chestnut S:., Philada. jal6-3m 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all busi- 
ness pertaining thereto. Inguiries regarding the 
novelty and patentability of inventions answer- 
ed without charge. Ageney opposite main en- 
trance, Patent Office, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. feb23-eowtf 


DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S SIX LECTURES, 


Embracing an explanation of the treatment by 
which he cures Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Skin, and 
other chronic disorders, and Rules of Health by 
which—in those of good constitution—life may be 
reserved to ONE HUNDRED YEARS. A bound vo- 
ume of 380 s—30 illustrations. Price, at his 
office, 25 cents ; sent by mail, free of postage, for 40 








cents. Give Post-Office and State, and address 
8. 8. FITCH, M. D., 
mh6-1m 714 Broadway, New York. 





EAFNESS CURED, Hewever Caused.— 
New Testiuony.—‘ This certities that I have 
been deaf for the last fifteen years; was induced 
to apply to Dr. Boardman, and by following 
his new method of treatment, am entipely cured ; 
and I advise all afflicted with deafness to give him 
a trial. GEORGE E. DE LUCE. 
“ Plymouth, Mass., Dee. 14, 1857.” 
ts Applications may be made personally or by 
letter to - . DR. BOAKDMAN, 
mh6-eow2t 12 Suffolk Place, Boston. 


COUGHS, HOARSENESS, 


BRONCHITIS, COLDS, INFLU- 
ENZA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, any 
Irritation or Soreness of the Throat 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED by Brown's 
Bronchial Treches or Cough 
Lezenges. To Pusiic Speakers 
and Sixaers they are effectual in clearing and 
giving power to the voice. 









\ 
ar \)\ V’C 
ye » 


[From the Nationa! Era, Washington.] 

‘We so far depart from our custom as to say of 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them 
tried, and find them excellent for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, &c.’’ 

[Ke Sold by all Druggists in the United States 
at 25 cents per box. feb20-eow3t 


R. DOLLARD, 
#177 Chestnut Street, ( / 


PHILADELPBIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE cc 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable ladies and gentlemen to mea- 
sure their own heads with accuracy. 


For Wigs, Inches. Toupees and Scalps, 











No. 1. The round of the Inches. 
head. No. 1. From forehead 
2. From forehead back as far as 
over the head to bald. 
neck. 2. Over forehead as 
3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. 3 Over the crown 
4. From ear to ear of the head. 
round the fore- 
head. 
He has always ready for sale a splendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ 


igs, half Wigs, 
Frizots, Braids, Curls, &c., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishmext in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will 
receive attention. oc3l-eowly 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


75 YEARS OF AGE, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run out, disco- 

vered while in the East Indies, a certain cure for 

ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY 
The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had 
heard much of the wonderful restorative and heal- 
ing qualities of ——- made from the East 
India Hemp, and the thought occurred to him that 
he might make a remedy for his child. He studied 
hard, and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured, and is now alive and well. He 
has since administered the wonderful remedy to 
thousands of sufferers in all of the world, and 
he has never failed in ing them com 
healthy and happy. Wishing to do as nue 
as possible, he will send to such of his aff fel- 
low-beings as request it, this recipe, with full and 
explicit directions for making it up and successful- 
ly using it. He requires each applicant to inclose 
him one shilling—three cents to be returned as 

on the recipe, and the remainder to be ap- 

plied to the payment of this advertisement. 

Address DR. H. JAMES, 

No. 19 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 
ce Caurion. 

I have no son-in-law authori to send my 

recipe, as has been advertised. mh6-4t 














$ 100 3. cna ar os cals ve. 
ou en. 
uired. For particulars, stam rf ad- 
ja A. B. 
feb13-6t Plaistow, N. H 
LOY MENT CAN BE HAD AT 9100 
ar Month. Inclose stamp, and address for 
CK & CO., 
feb27-4t Lynn, 
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‘Wit and fumor. 








JoKeEs OF CONURESSMEN.—A correspondent 
of the Richmond South thus describes an epi- 
sode in hie trip from Richmond to Washing- 
too :— 

“ Of course, no one can get within gunshot of 
the capital without inhaling some of the odors 
of Congress, and I was regaled with a choice 
conversation between two Congressmen, who 
were giving an outsider an account of some of 
the doings at Washington. The conversation 
turned upon the franking privilege. One of 
them, a big Virginian said be had once sent 
newepaper to an old North Carolinian, whose 
name had been furnished him, and of course, 
had never thought of the thing sgain. Some 
years afterwards he happened to be in North 
Carolina, and an old man accosted him, saying, 
‘Hello, Migter, I got that paper you sent me, 
and I cut dut all the advertieements, and stack 
some up here in my porch, and the others I sent 
round to my neighbors. I thought all them 
runaway niggers was yours, and I would do as 
much for you as I knowed how.’ The face- 
tious Congreesman ended by saying that he 
believed that old man would vote for him for 
President, he felt so complimented by that 
newspaper. ‘Did you ever hear of free Tom 
Moore’? Tom Moore was in the habit of scat- 
tering 2is speeches and other public documents 
broadcast over the land, until an old country- 
man began to inquire, who, upon the face of the 
earth, that ‘Free Tom Moore” was who was 
always writing his name upon everything. 
Tnen the facetious Virginian told of an old pub- 
lican to whom Mr. Bachavan had accidentally 
sent a book, who regularly exhibited it to the 
visitors, never failing to remark that he won- 
dered how Mr. Bachanap came to take such a 
fancy to him, as to send him a book. It is with 
such pap that those innocent babes called Ame- 
rican voters are fed; while the man who can 
tell the best joke is always the one for them. 
In this manner our national halls are filled with 
the finest body of jokers the world ever eaw.’"’ 





Tue YANKEE SCHOOLMASTER.—Ex-Gover- 
nor Boutwell told the following at a recent 
Educational Convention in Pittefield:—A Yan- 
kee schoolmaster came over from Massachusetts 
into York State last fall, and engaged a school. 
He was told that there was one family of ua- 
ruly boys who had turned the last teacher out 
of doors, and would try the same game on him. 
The new master resolved to begin with a firm 
hand, and establish his authority at the outsct. 
On the first day of school, all went on smoothly ; 
none of the rebellious family—the Litchfields— 
were there. The next day the same. On the 
third day, a stout young fellow of eighteen or 
nineteen appeared ; and when the teacher asked 
his name, to record it, he learned it was Litch- 
field. “Ah, your name is Litchfield? Just 
step out here.” And bringing him into the mid- 
dle of the floor, he commenced whaling him 
with all his might, till the frightened youth fled 
for his life. 

“ There,” said the triumphant pedagogue, ‘‘I 
understand those Litchfields threaten to turn 
me out of doors, and we'll see who is master 
here!” 

The boys laughed, and seemed to enjoy it so 
much, that the excited hero of the birch de- 
manded an explanation, and found to his dismay 
that he had flogged the wrong youth—a very in- 
offensive lad of a highly respectable family, 
whose name had led to the mistake. The 
schoolmaster thought ‘‘a stitch in time would 
save nine,” but unfortunately he took it in the 
wrong place. 





Gor WHAT HE WAS AFTER.—A young 
gent is discovered surrounded by his friends, 
who are jesting with him regarding his atten- 
tions to a certain young lady. 

Young Gent.—* Boys, I'll tell you how it is. 
You see I care nothing for the girl—it is the 
old man’s pocket-book I am after.” 

Chorus of Friends.—* Ha! ha!!’ 

Scene Second—A Parlor. Time, 11 P. M. 
Young lady seated. Young gent rises to de- 
part, hesitstes, as if bashful, and then slowly 
remarks: 

“Miss Matilda, excuse me, but you must be 
aware that my frequent visits, wy attentions, 
cannot have been without an object.” 

Young Lady.—“ Ah, yes, #0 I've heard, and 
shall be only too happy to grant what you de- 
sire. (Takes from the table a paper parcel, 
and unfolding it, displays a large old-fashioned 
and RMPTY morocco pocket-book.) This, I 
have been informed, is that object. Permit 
me to present it, and congratulate you that 
you will in futare have no further oceasion to 
renew these visits and attentions.” 

Young gent ewoons. 





SHARP TONGUES.—Two women in fashion- 
able standiog met one morning, with several 
others, at the house of one of the ladies, for a 
neighborly call. Now these two ladies chanced 
to hate each other very bitterly, yet lived and 
moved in the same circle on an apparently plea- 
sant footing—as ladies sometimes manage to 
do, in spite of apy amount of internal malice. 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. were talking on that 
usually safe topic, the weather. 

Mra. A—Yes, it’s horrible weather. Indeed 
I think the climate of our city unhealthy, epe- 
cially for the skin, producing the most disagree- 
able pimples, blotches, &o. 

Mrs. B., (who has the cutaneous disorder 
named above—while Mrs. A. is rather painfully 
asthmatic }—Yes, I do think we have a bad cli- 
mate—it must be very bad for asthmatic com- 
plainte—don't you think 80? 

The ladies smiled sardonically at each other, 
the indifferent auditors laughed internally, and 
waited till they got home before they split their 
sides with cachination.— Bosten Post. 





Imprompti, BY R. B. SHeRman.—Lord 
Erskine having once agagrted, in the presence 
of Lady Erskine and Mr. Sheridan, that a wife 
was only a tin canister tied to one's tail, Sheri- 
dan at once presented her theee lines— 
Lord Erskine at woman presuming to rail, 
Calls a wife ‘‘a tin canister tied to one’s tail,’’ 
And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he car- 

ries on, 
Seems hurt at his lordship's degrading comparison. 
But wherefore ‘‘ degr ding ’’’ Considered aright, 
A canister’s useful, and polish’d, and bright, 
And should dirt its original purity hide— 


A Wrratuss.— Among the many singular o- 
eodotes which Lord Mansfield has been accus- 
tomed to relate of himself, be used to speak of 
the following With the most uneffected good 
humor :—A St. Gilea’s bird appeared as aa evi- 
dence before him in some trial concerning & 
quarrel in the street, and so coufounded his 
lordship with slang, that he was obliged to dis- 
mise him without getting anything from him. 
He was desired to give an accouct of all he 
knew. “My lord,” said he, “as I was coming 
by the corner of a street, I stagged the man.” 
“Pray,” said Lord Mansfield, “ what do you 
call stagging a man?” “Stagging, my lord? 
Why, you see—I was down upoa him.” 
“Well, but I don’t understand ‘down upon 
him’ any more than ‘stagging.’ Do speak to 
be understood.” ‘‘ Well, an’t please your lord- 
ship I speak as well as I can—I was up to all 
he knew.” “To all he knew? I am as much 
in the dark as ever.” ‘Well, then, my lord, 
TU just tell you how it was.” “Do so.” 
“Why, my lord, eeeing as how he was a rum kid, 
I was one upon his tikgy!”” The fellow was et 
length sent out of court, and was heard in the 
hall to say that he had “gloriously queer'd old 
Big Wig.” 





A Broap Hint.—In the refectory of « 
black community at Rio de Janeiro, the same 
abuse existed as in European friariee—the 
superior and the elder brethren of the house 
applying to their own use the choicest viands 
and most delicate moreels, and leaving the hun- 
gry novices at the other end of the table, to 
break and keep their fast upon the mere scraps 
and bones of the repast. 

On one of these occasions a junior brother 
received as hia portion & hoilow bone, without 
any vestige of meat upon it. This he imme- 
diately raised to his lips, and ae if converting it 
into a wicd instrument, raised a hideous yell 
through it. The superior, highly indignant at 
such conduct, insisted upon knowing the 
cause. “Holy father,” answered the novice, 
“T have read in the Revelation, that at the 
sound of the trumpet, the flesh will be reuni- 
ted to the bone—and I have’ been trying to 
verify this prophecy, to save me from starva- 
tion.” 





Proressor ApamMs, of Amherst College, 
was a great entomologist, and had the largest 
collection of insects that was ever accumulated 
by any private individual in this country, since 
the days of Noah. Some wicked students 
thought to quiz the old gentleman, and, with a 
grest deal of care and labor, succeeded in 
manufacturing a nondescript insect, by taking 
the body of a beetle and gluing to it the legs of 
a grasehopper, the wings of a butterfly, and 
the horns of a dragon-fly. With this new style 
of bug, they proceeded to the study of the Pro- 
fessor, and told him that one of their number 
had found a strange animal which they were 
unable to classify, and requested him to aid 
them in defining ite position. The Professor 
put on his spectacles, and after examining the 
specimen carefully, said, ““ Well, young gentle- 
men, this is a very curious bug indeed; I am 
inclined to think it what Naturalists call a 
‘ Humbug !'” 





Agricultural. - 


ROMAN AGRICULTURE. 


Nearly all the recent investigations under- 
taken for the purpose of developing the princi- 
ples of Agricultare, have demonstrated tne im- 
portant fact that those practices which are 
founded on the careful observations of practical 
farmers, are eminently judicious. This fact, 
while it has damped somewhat the ardor of 
those who anticipated a revolution in agricul- 
ture from the introduction of special manures 
founded on the analyses of plants and soils, has 
stimulated more cautious inquirera to study the 
opinions of practical men, not only of the pre- 
sent, bat of the past. Henos it is that the agri- 
culture of the ancient Romans is now receiving 
so much attention from some of the best British 
agricultural writers. From the similarity of 
our climate, this subject is even more worthy 
the attention of the farmers of this country 
than those of England. We have, in the old 
books on Roman agriculture, a vast storehouse 
of observed facts, which, when examined by 
the light of modern science, not only suggest 
many subjects of great interest to the student 
of agricultural phenomena, but may enable us 
to deduce principles which will lead to an im- 
provement in our present practices. 

The most complete treatise on Roman agri- 
culture was written by Columella, whv flour. 
ished A. D. 42. It consists of thirteen books, 
one of which is in verse. This author gives 
practical directions for draining the land, both 
by open and covered drains. The covered 
drains, he says, should be three feet deep, half 
filled with emall stones or clean gravel, the 
earth that was dug out being thrown over them. 
If neither stones nor gravel can be obtsined, 
he advises that twigs should be twisted like a 
rope, and formed te the exact thickness of the 
bottom of the draio, and then that eyprese or 
pine leaves should be pressed down upon it, 
taking care that at both ends of the draia two 
stones should be placed upright like pillars, 
having another laid over their top, to support 
the bank, and give a free ingreas aud egress to 
the water. 

PLOUGHING.—The Roman agricultural writers 
invariably repreeent ploughing as the most im- 
portant operation of agriculture. Cato observes 
that if asked what is the first point in good 
husbandry, be should anawer, good ploughing ; 
what the second—ploughing of any kind; what 
the third—mauuring: thus indicating the sub- 
ordinate place he would assign to the latter. 
This wae at ao early period of Roman history, 
when the land retained, probably, much of its 
original fertility. In the time of Columeila, 
manuring was considered more essential ; but 
even thie writer evidently considered ploughing 
one of the most important operations on the 
farm, and his directions must be admitted to be 
very practical and judicious. The land was 
never to be ploughed when wet; in order com- 
pletely to pulverize the soil, eross-ploughiog was 
to be resorted to; the furrows were to be nar- 
row and close, so that all roots and weeds might 
be destroyed ; and the surface left so equal that 
few or no traces of the plough could be perceived. 
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FORTUNATE FELLOWS! 





STALWART Briron.—“ I tell yer what, 


Bill! We ought to be very thankful we're 


Englishmen—for whether it’s the climate, or whether it’s their ‘abits, just see how those 
Americans are degenerating !"—London Punch. 








man, not to make an unequal furrow—one vary- 
ing in breadth and depth; and when the ridges 
were thrown up, they were to be perfectly 
straight. So much were these two points in- 
sisted on, that they gave riee to the primary 
meaning of two words which are now in com- 
mon use in a figurative sense. To plough with 
an irregular furrow (vario sulco) was to pre- 
varicate—a term afterwards transferred to a 
witness in the law courts who deviated from 
the truth. The ridge thrown up by the plough 
was called lira; and if that wae formed irregu- 
larly, the ploughman was said delirare—a term 
which, under the form of delirious, we pow use 
to signify only mental aberration. We hope 
our right-minded ard truthful readers will not 
act so inconsistently in their ploughing opera- 
tions as to merit, in ite etymological sense, the 








title of delirious prevaricators. 

Subsoiling appears to have been unknown, 
but the land was sometimes ploughed nine 
inches deep, and generally three or four times 
in the course of the season. Virgil recommends 
ploughirg a fallow fur wheat twice in cold and 
four times in warm weather. There was in- 
deed no limit to the number of ploughings, hoe- 
ings, etc., the object being, according to Theo- 
phrastus, “to let the earth feel the cold of win- 
ter and the sun of summer, to invert the soil, 
and render it free, light, and clean of weeds, so 
that it can most easily afford nourishment.” 
SOWING THE SEED.—On wet toile, the seed 
was deposited in ridges, the soil being thrown 
up either with a plouga with two mold-boards, 
or by two turns of one with a single mold- 
board, after the seed had been scattered. On dry 
ground, on the contrary, the land was first 
ridged, and the seed sowa in the intervening 
furrows. Modern seed-drills were unknown, 
but this method of sowing in ridges accom- 
plished the same object, enabling the farmers 
to hand hoe their crops, which they did repeat- 
edly. The question of thick and thin sowing 
was discussed by the Romans as wuch as at the 
present &me. Columella seems to be in favor 
of thin sowing ia rich and loose soils, because 
the plants tiller, and thas become more pro- 
ductive. From two to two and a quarter 
bushels of seed wheat per acre was about the 
average quantity sown. Less was sown on 
light than on heavy soils. 

The selection of the finest and most healthy 
seeds was a matter of much attention. Varro 
affirms that wheat preserves its vitality for 50 
years, millet for 100 years, and beans for 120 
years. 

ROTATION OF CROPS appears to have been 
little practised—the land being renovated by 
means of fallow—though Virgil says “ the land 
will rest [that is, will remain in as good condi- 
tion as if it had been fallowed,] by a change of 
crop.” 

The Roman writers are almost unanimous 
in recommending to cut wheat before the grain 
is fully ripe, and Columella declares that it will 
ripen after it ia cut. Pliny observes that wheat 
cut when fally ripe gives the greatest quantity 
of flour, but that reaped early has a finer and 
plumper berry. It was a waxim, “ better to 
reap two days too soon than two days too 
late.” 

Horses were seldom if ever used in cultivating 
the soil, oxen being employed for this purpose. 
Much attection was given to breeding and train- 
ing them, and they appear to have been treated 
with great hindnese. In breeding, the form of 
the cow was considered of more importance 
than that of the bull. The cows which Colo- 
melia most approved were of ‘a tall make, 
long, with very large belly, very broad head, 
eyes black and open, horns graceful, smooth, 
and black, bairy ears, straight jaws, very large 
dewlap and tail, and moderate hoofs and legs.” 
The balls, Palladius says, ‘‘ should be tall, with 
huge members; of a middie age, rather young 
than old; of a stern countenance ; small horns, 
a brawny and vast neck, and a confined belly.” 

“ To break bullocks,” says Varro, “ put their 
necks between forked stakes; set up one for 
each bulicck, and give them meat from the 
hand ; they will become tractable in a few days, 
Then, in order that by degrees they may become 
accustomed to the yoke, let an unbroken one 
be joined with a veteran, whom he will imitate; 
then let them go upon even ground without a 
plough, then yoked to a light plough in sandy 
soil.” 

“ Calves,” said Virgil, “which you intend 
for country labor, should be instructed while 
their youthful minds are tractable, and their 
age manageable. First bend round their necks 
wide wreathe of tender twigs; then, when 








"Tis the feult of the puppy to whom it is tied. 


Particular care wae to be taken by the plough- 
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servitude, put real collars upon them, join bul- 
locks of equal strength, and make them step 
together. At first, let them frequently be em- 
ployed in drawing along the ground wheels 
without any carriage upon them, so that they 
may print their steps only upon the top of the 
dust. Afterward, let the beechen axle groan 
under the heavy load, and the pole draw the 
wheels joined to the weighty carriage.” 

“The ploughman,” says Columella, “when 
he has unyoked his oxen, must rub them after 
they are tied up, press their backs with his 
hands, pull up their hides, and not suffer them 
to stick to their bodies, for this ie a disease that 
is very destructive to working cattle. No feod 
must be given them till they have ceased from 
sweating and high breathing, and then by de- 
grees, in portions as eaten; and afterwards 
they are to be led to the water, and encouraged 
by whistling.” Encouraging the horse to drink, 
ete., by whistling, is still a common practice in 
many parte of England. How few know that 
it was recommended by a learned author nearly 
2,000 years ago !— Genesee Farmer. 





ANTIDOTE To THE RoT IN PoraToEs.— 
There are certain substances—some of which 
are also fertilizers—that are almost certain to 
prevent the rot in potatoes. Peat is an anti- 
septic—that is, counteracts putrefaction or rot. 
Tan bark and charcoal also possess the same 
anti-rot qualities, in nearly as g.eat a degree. 
But neither of these substances are fertilizers 
till decomposed ; to do which requires a great 
length of time, or the mixture of some other 
substance with them, such as fish or other 
animal matter, with the pest, for example. 

Lime as well as wood ashes is a fertilizer, 
more especially the latter when unleached. In 
faet, unleached ashes will have a greater effect 
upon the grass crop than any other substance 
which can he applied to it, excepting, perhaps, 
Peruvian guano or bone-dust, where the soil 
has been greatly exhausted. The application 
of lime or ashes would not act as a partial pre- 
ventive to rot in the potato, but they would be 
excellent fertilizers to apply to the crop—above 
all, the ashes. 

To ensure a large crop of potatoes and of a 
superior quality, there is no preparation equal 
to turviog a rich pasture sod flat over, a day or 
two only in advance of planting. As you fur- 
row out fur plantiog, don’t disturb the sod; it 
then decomposes about as rapidly as food is 
required for the growing crop. Another great 
advantage of a sod turned flat over, is, few or 
no weeds spring up during the eammer. Rich 
barn-yarn or other putrescent manures applied 
plentifully to the potato crop, is almost certain 
to bring the rot; and the quality of the pota- 
toes is not so good, as when grown on a sod 
without manure.— American Agriculturist. 





Horn-AtL—Its Cure —Makipg no preten- 
siong to acquaintance with mdical science, but 
having many years practise in the eare of cat- 
tle, I think that I am ble to inform your read- 
ers of a mejhod of preventing and also curing 
this disease. The horn-ail, in my opinion, is 
brought on by exposure and scarcity of proper 
food, as it generally appears when cattle are 
losing flesh, often in the spring, but not always, 
asI have known cattle afflicted with it in Au- 
gust. When keepiog dairy in Vermont, I al- 
ways fed my cows in the latter part of winter, 
with either corn or oats, generally cooked, and 
I never had a cow that was fed with boiled oats 
ware the horn-ail, while those fed on corn have 
frequently had it. When the symptoms ap- 
appeared, the feed was immediately changed to 
boiled oate, and in a week the animal would be 
apparently well. Of the hundreds of cows I 
bave had the care of, not one has died with 
this disease, and I would advise my brother 
farmers to boil a few bushels of oats, com- 
mencing with two or three quarts at first, in- 
creasing gradaally, so as not to scour. The 
animals should be fed three timesaday. Al- 
low no one to bore holes ia the horns of your 
cattle, as the effect is always bad. When the 
case is a bad one, put about one table-spoonful 
of spirits of turpentine jast back of the horns. 
This I have foand of advantage.—JESSE Hak- 
RINGTON, tn Ohio Farmer. 





Tur Eco Brusiness iN Maine.—The quaa- 
tity of eggs exported from the State of Maine 
is enormous. The Augusta Banner says that 
ope man a merchant of Farmington, during the 
last year, collected and sold ne lees than 100,000 
dozens—2,400,000 eggs. The average price 
was 26 cents per d a total of 
$36,000. There are fifty dozen in 8 bushel— 
430—and thas he collected 5000 bushels. In 
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Gorrers —Some years ago, the State of 
Iowa was nearly overrun by gophers; bat at 
last it was discovered that the castor bean was 
an effectual remedy, and ite uee very mach re- 
duced the number of thia mischievous pest. 
The method is, to plant the bean al! over the 
land, about one bean to the square rod. It is 
supposed that the gopher is fend of the root, 
and ests it, and that it acts like physic or slow 
poison. At apyrate, it exterminates the go- 
phers. Whether it operates the same with 
equirrels, or whether any effectaal remedy has 
been discovered for them, we are net informed, 
but hope if our readers know of any, they will 
inform us, and thus benefit all.—Prairie Far- 
mer. 





WINTER BuTTeR.—The way we make 
tweet, yellow, waxy batter in winter, is to set 
our tin pane on the stove, and strain the milk 
just before sitting down to breakfast and sup- 
per. When we are through our meal, the milk 
is removed to the pantry; that is six feet 
equare and ten feet high, and never freezes. 
My wife has made all the butter we have used 
since we were married in the year 1~26, and 
esys she shall not keep house when she has to 
buy butter.— Anon. 








Useful Receipts. 








To Stop LEAKs IN A BARREL.—Take equal 
parts of powdered charcoal and tallow, mix 
thoroughly and spread on with a knife. 

RaTs.—When a house is infested by rate 
which refuse to nibble at toasted cheese and 
the usual baite, a few drops of the highly 
scented oil of rhodium, poured on the bottom 
of a cage trap, will alwaye invariably attract it 
full of the “mischievous rodents” before 
morning. We have known this to be tried 
with most extraordiaary success. Where a 
trsp baited with all manner of edibles had 
failed to attract a single rat, the oil of rhodium 
caused it to be completely crowded night after 
night, until the house was cleared of the noi- 
some visitors. 

To Tan A Sneer Skrx.—As soon as the 
hide 1s off of the animal, spread it flesh side up 
on some level place, and lay strips of boards 
under the edge all around, so as to keep the 
liquid from running off; then take 14 pounds of 
alum, 14 pounds of ex:t pulverized, and rub it 
all over the hide as soon as possible after it is 
stripped from the sheep. In 36 or 48 hours, 
you will find the hide nearly dry, then take the 
back of a drawing knife and scrape off the 
flesh, by throwing the hide over a rounding slab. 
—Ohio Cultivator. 

IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS,—CHAR 

COAL AND TAINTED MeatTs.—A Connecticut 
lady says :—*‘ Some chickens, during the recent 
warm weather, had become slightly tainted. 
These were stuffed with freshly heated char- 
coal, and in twelve hours were as sweet and 
freeh as could be desired, not leaving the least 
disagreeable odor or flavor. Shortly after, on 
examining some fresh pieces of pork, and fear- 
ing that they could not be preserved until it was 
convenient to cook them, she packed them ina 
pan of powdered charcoal, and thus kept them 
with complete success.” 

CHEESE.—It said that a cheese painted ever 
with melted suet, 20 as to form a thin coat over 
the outside, never has mites. 

A CERTAIN CURE FOR a COLp.—As colds 
are now very prevalent, and may become more 
80 on the breaking up of winter, the following 
prescription, sent to one of his friends by a 
gentleman, well known in Philade!phia, and 
now resident in St. Louis, is published for the 
benefit of all those whom it may concern. It 
has never failed to afford entire relief in a few 
days, ond after using it, there has not been any 
second attack of the malady during that season. 
The prescription is cheap and simple; cannot 
possibly do any harm; and coming from a re- 
liable source, is certainly worthy of attention : 

“ Recipe.—Put into a wine bottle such a quan- 
tity of hops as will leave room only for one or 
two tumblers full of wine. (Good Madeira or 
Saerry.) Pour that quantity of wine into the 
bottle upon the hops. (The hops will nullify 
the strength and usual effscts of the wine.) 
Take half a tumbierful of this wine, strained 
through a linen or muslin cloth, before going to 
bed; the same quantity on getting up in the 
morning; and the same quantity again half an 
hour before you dine. As vou take a dose out 
of the bottle, pour into it alike quantity of 
fresh wtoe. The hops will be good for six 
months.” 

To Preparr WILD FowL.—It is extremely 
laborious on the part of a servant, in her culi- 
nary occupation, to dispossess the generality of 
wild fowl of that closely-adhesive down which 
is peculiar to them. The most effectual plan to 
adopt with re,ard to this difficulty is to im- 
merse the birds, when divested of their feathers, 
in scalding water. Allow them to remain 
therein for about two minutes. Have at hand 
some finely-powdered resin, and, by the appli- 
eation of the hand with the use of the latter 
rubbed over the flesh of the fowl, the whole of 
the down will be removed. This method is 
extremely simple, snd saves much time and 
trouble. 

CurB FOR Foc. ww THE Foot.—A simple 
eure for the Foul om the Foot. After cleaning 
the foot, pour in a few drops of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and unless in very aggravated eases, 
two or three applications will be sufficient. I 
have always used it, and when applied in sea- 
son have never known its failing —N. E. Far- 


mer. 
How TO PREVENT FREEZING OF PUuMPs.— 


In winter, I often hear complaints of freezing 
of pumps; to prevent this cover your well 
with a high platform; then prepare a box fif- 
teen or eighteen inches square, according to 
the size of your pump, and sufficiently high to 
cover the noee; ent a hole around the pump as 
large as the box willadmit. The steam arising 
from the water in the well into the box will 
keep the pump warm and prevent ite freezing. 
Care should be takeo to have everything made 
tight to prevent the steam from escaping. My 
pump has been thus covered for many years, 
and although it stauds in a very exposed place, 
yet, during the extreme cold of the past win- 
ter, it has only slight!y frozea over a few times. 
This remedy is very smple, and if done tho- 
roughly, very effective, and saves the trouble of 
letting off the water or coveriog the puwp with 


straw or bandles of stalks, which is useless. — 
N. E. Farmer. 
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CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THF SATURDAY EVENING POST 
I am com posed of 27 letters . 
My 1, 10, 17, 20, 7, 22, was a Roman poet. 
My 21, 2, 5, 18, was a Roman Emperor. 
My 7, 18, 1, 17, 6, 3, was an Athenian king. 
My 19, 25, 1, 20, 3, was a Phrygian king. 
My 7, 12, 5, 25, 11, 8, 15, was a famous city of 
Greece 
My %, 26.10, 14, 16, 6, 3, was a sea deity. 
My 9, 1, 20, was a mountain near Troy. 
My 15, 27, 17, 12, was the lover of Leander. 
My 6, 26, 20, 11, 25, 20, was the muse who presided 
over astronemy. 
My whole was an important event in the history 
of the world. H.C. W. 
Alexanders, I1! 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 25, 8, 11, 14, is a metal. 

My 6, 2, 12, 3, 19, 26, is a man’s name 

My 20, 5, 11, 13, is a sea in Palestine 

My 25, 22, 2, 24. is a gulf in Siberia 

My 12, 15, 26, 5, is the principal river of Africa, 
My 7, §, 9, 4, is one of the four cardinal pointe of 
the compass. 

My 21. 24, 10, 4, 9, is a man whose name is often 
seen in hymn books. 

My 4, 17, 12 is a metal 

My I, 2, 4, is an insect. 

My 5, 6, 19, 12, is a garden we read of in the Bible. 
My 4, 22, 2, 10, is what the Indians live in. 

My 12. 8,1 9, 5, is a river in North Carolina. 

My 11, 2, 14, 22, 9, are the principal mountains of 
South America 

My 19, 9. 11, 1, is @ man’s name which. if you take 
the word saw, and put each letter of the 
alphabet beforo it separately, you can find 
out the name 

My 5, 10, 12, 24, is a mountain in Sioily 




























My 20, 11, 16, 17, 18, is a man’s name 

My 9, 21, 17, 23, 4, was a celebrated author of the 

18th century. 

My 18. 11, 2. 4, 5, was an [talian author 

My whole was an American saying during the 

Revolution. W. A. RAIGUEL. 
CHARADE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING POST. 





My first appertains to a ship or 
A brig, or aught else that can float ; 
A schooner, scow, sloop, or a clippor, 
‘Tis likewise attached to a boat. 


My second, two letters exact is 
The number contained in niy second ; 
Without which, believe me, the fact is, 
My first would be worthless reckoned. 


When my first and second together, 
Are fearlessly ploughing the seas, 

Regardless of wind or of weather, 
They unfurl my first to the breeze. 


My first and my second have ever 
Been strong as my whole, for they as —~ 
Columbia's sinews, they'll never 
Forsake the American star KRY. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THB SATURDAY BVBNING POST. 
In winter cold and drear 
My first is always green ; 
My second is a fruit not dear, 
Which all of you have seen. 


My whole is brought by sea 
From a southern clime; 
And you will agree with me, 
Is very delicious with wine 
Pittsburg, Pa. L. A. M. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVBNING POST. 


I am composed of 5 letters. 

Erase my | and 5, and I am what al! well bred 
persons do before entering a dwelling. 

Erase my 2 and 5, and I[ am often seen in fences. 
Erase my 4 and 5, and transpose, and I am used 
in the manufacture of paper. 

Erase my | and 2, and I am a species of man. 
Erase my 1 and 4, and transpose, and I am « 
part of the body. 

Erase my 1 and 2, and transpose, and I am s 
vegetable. 

Erase my 4 and 5, and transposé, apd I am a 
species of fish. , 

Erase my |, and transpose, and I am what farm- 
ers often do in harvest time. 

Erase my 2 and 4, and transpose, and I am what 
a great many feel. 

Erase my 1, and transpose, and I am an excel- 
lent fruit. 

Erase my 2 and 3, and transpose, and I was used 
as a door fastening. 

My whole isa luscious fruit grown oxztensively 
in olden times. A. H. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


James had a circular tract of land whose diame- 
ter was 2 miles, worth $10 per acre. His cousin 
Charlies bought a partof the same, at the same 
price; from the circumference of the circle in j of 
a mile by a straight line across the circle. (Thus 
Charles’s piece was a segment of said circle whese 
versed line was of a mile in depth.) Required 
the sum of money that Charles will have to pay? 

DANIEL DIBFENBACH. 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa 





CONUNDRUMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 
te Why is a ship always prepared for a sudden 
demise? Ans.—Because she always has her shrouds 
with her. 
te Why is the cuthor of ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ guiltless 
of any ‘‘short-comings’’’ Ans.—Because he is » 
Long-fellow. 
ry” Why is the letter B like death? Ans.— 
Beoause it is the ending of life and the beginning 
of eternity. 0. J. SMITH. 
Maple Hill, Vigo County, Ind. 

CURIOSITIES. 
WRITTSN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Wanted by the subscriber :-— 

A short piece of a bee-line. 

A tooth from the gum of a tree. 

A hat for the head of navigation. 

A piece of wood from the staff of life 

A few feathers from the tail of a comet 
A newspaper printed in a cider prose. 


Warren, Vt. HARP. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—John Chryso- 
stomus Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. CHARADE— 
Saturday Bvening Post. CHARADB—I nnocence 
(Inn-no-sense.) KIDDLE—Saline. MENSURA- 
TION QUBSTION—252 miles, acres or perches. 
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